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Personal  Editorials 
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/Voir  Comes ‘the  Greatest  Convention! 

The  finishing  touches  are  being  added  to  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  our  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention. 

As  this  is  written  every  indication  points  to  the 
February  meeting  as  sure  to  prove  our  biggest,  best 
and  most  interesting  annual  meeting. 

This  much  is  certain,  we  never  have  had  a  better  or 
more  timely  convention  program  and,  as  we  get  about 
and  meet  merchants,  it  seems  as  though  never  before 
have  so  many  retailers  looked  forward  quite  as  eagerly 
to  a  coming  meeting. 

Another  thing  which  is  very  marked  is  that  this 
time  a  large  number  of  stores  will  have  good-sized 
delegations  of  their  people  present. 

Back  in  the  long  ago  days  of  the  Association,  the 
head  of  the  firm  used  to  come  to  the  conventions, 
alone. 

Such  inspiration  and  information  as  he  got  he  tried 
to  take  home  to  the  folks  in  his  store  and,  of  course, 
he  was  never  quite  successful. 

It  is  all  very  fine  for  the  chief  executive  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  a  refreshment  of  ideas  and  a  new  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  business  but  it  is  needed  much  more  in  the 
smaller  jobs  all  down  the  line. 

That  is  where  the  value  of  our  associate  member¬ 
ship  groups  comes  in.  It  brings  organization  and 
fresh  ideas,  the  exchange  of  information  and  all  the 
things  which  constitute  themselves  as  stimuli  for  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  store. 

And  it  is  the  recognition  of  this — even  if  uncon¬ 
scious  recognition — which  has  led  so  many  merchants 
to  tell  their  advertising  men  and  their  controllers, 
their  merchandisers  and  their  store  managers  and 
many  others  to  go  down  to  New  York  and  attend  the 
convention  sessions. 


If  there  is  anything  worth  while  to  be  had  at  the 
<-onvention  they  want  their  people  to  get  it. 

Ami  there  will  be  mueh  that  is  worth  while. 

The  year  1927  stretches  before  us  like  an  uneharted 
sea. 

It  is  a  sea  whieli  we  must  eross. 

e  know  nothing  of  the  currents  which  we  must 
encounter  or  the  winds  and  tides  which  may  drive  our 
various  eommercial  boats  in  »lireetious  other  than  we 
want  them  to  go. 

True,  each  new'  year  is  an  unebarte*!  sea  but  there 
seems  to  be  less  by  which  lt»  gauge  what  we  probably 
will  encounter  in  this  year  than  there  has  been  in 
any  other  recent  year. 

Essentially  this  is  a  time  for  our  trade  to  take 
counsel.  It  is  not  a  time  when  any  thoughtful,  am¬ 
bitious  merchant  can  aHord  to  reject  any  good  idea 
or  any  chance  of  securing  new  information. 

And — keep  this  thought  in  mind — it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  learn  that  there  are  no  new  ideas,  that  you 
yourself  know  just  as  much  as  any  other,  as  it  is  to 
come  to  the  convent  ion  and  get  the  new  ideas  that  are 
there. 

If  there  are  new  ideas  you  want  them. 

If  no  one  has  a  new  idea  you  want  to  know  that. 

In  either  case,  it  will  help  to  keep  you  out  in  front. 

(]ome  to  the  convention. 


Improving  Distribution 

The  theme  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  is  “Im¬ 
proving  Distribution.” 

That  is  an  important  ideal  to  bold  up  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  country. 

We  are  now  entering  the  first  phases  of  a  titanic 
struggle  for  control  of  the  machinery  of  distribution. 

At  present  the  retail  merchants  of  the  United  States 
<-ontrol  and  direct  the  machinery  of  distribution. 

They  have  done  a  good  job,  all  things  considered. 

They  have  not  done  a  perfect  job. 

Perhaps  they  deserve  a  rating  of  65  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge,  because  there  is  little  with 
which  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  present  retailing, 
except  past  performances,  and  the  needs  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  times  have  undergone  so  much  in  the  way  of 
transformation  that  history  affords  no  good  com¬ 
parison. 

Of  course  distribution  has  improved,  but  has  it  im¬ 
proved  sufficiently  to  keep  up  with  what  the  country 
has  the  right  to  expect  of  it? 

The  first  answer  to  that  question  should  come  from 
the  consumer  side  of  the  market  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  consumers  generally  are  at  least  po¬ 
tentially  dissatisfied  with  present  distribution  costs. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  frequent  oc¬ 
casion  to  learn  that  it  takes  only  the  smallest  of  ef¬ 
forts  by  any  self-seeking  sensation-monger  to  convince 
the  public  that  retailers  are  extortionists.  We  wit¬ 
nessed  this  in  the  Lever  law  campaign  of  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  again  in  the  fulminations  of  Mr.  Daugherty 
and  a  miscellaney  of  others.  Such  episodes  cannot 
be  other  than  the  expression  of  a  fairly  constant  un¬ 
derlying  sense  of  dissatisfaction. 
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( til  llie  oilier  hanil,  oni*  lia.«  only  to  listen  lo  any 
^roMp  of  inannlaetnrers  to  realize  that  on  tlie  pro- 
iliiriiig  side  of  the  market  lli«‘re  is  a  eonvietion  that 
retailers  ar«‘  waslel'iil  ami  extravagant  ami — what  is 
of  greater  eoneern  lo  the  niannfaeinrers — that  they 
eoiibl  sell  a  great  deal  more  nierehandise  if  their  ways 
were  more  intelligent. 

riie  use  of  national  advertising  hy  mannfaelitrers  is 
just  one  phase  of  the  struggle  hetween  maiuifaetnri^r 
and  retailer  for  the  eontrol  of  distrihniion. 

Kvery  lime  a  mannfai'tnrer  sui'eeeds  in  ereating 
wide-spread  d(‘mand  for  his  identilied  nierehandise  he 
is  wresting  from  the  retailer  sonielhing  of  his  right  to 
eontrol  his  own  marki'l. 

All  that  wide  variety  of  new  forms  of  selling  the 
roiisimier,  hoiise-lo-hoiise  I'anvassing.  direet  hy  mail 
celling,  ele..  are  in  their  essenee  attempts  lo  take  the 
eoiisiimer  market  away  from  the  retailer. 

Ml  retailers  should  wateh  these  experiments  with 
keen  interest  lint  they  must  not  he  idle  while  they 
wateh. 

It  s«‘enis  ineoneeivahle  that  the  hulk  of  tln^  public 
ever  will  prefer  these  extremely  limited  forms  of  dis¬ 
tribution  .serviee  in  plaee  of  tin*  full  service  giv«*n  hy 
retail  stores.  Most  l■onsnnlers  will  always  prefer  the 
opportunity  to  satisfy  their  wants  in  estahlisheil  stores 
in  their  own  commiinities,  where  they  may  shop  in 
comfort  and  select  their  r(‘(|nirenients  from  stocks 
which  they  can  handle  and  examine,  and  from  which 
they  can  secure  delivery  at  once. 

The  drawing  power  of  any  well-developed  shopping 
district  is  tremendous.  It  forms  in  fact  a  highly  im- 
portant  element  in  the  daily  life  and  caleulations  of 
the  women  who  have  the  spending  of  the  family  in- 
coiiie.  Hence  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
public  ever  will  pr<*fer  a  distribution  system  which 
will  do  away'  with  or  seriously  curtail  this  service. 

.Despite  the  fact  that  everything  seems  lo  promise 
lh»*  continuing  iloniinance  of  the  r♦•tail  store  in  the 
Held  of  tiistrihution.  two  things  alreaily  are  plain.  The 
first  is  that  I  hero  mii.st  he  n  ronlinuiiif(  improve  men  I 
in  the  processes  amt  efficiency  of  retnitiiif'  and  tin* 
other  is,  failing  to  grasp  his  responsihilities  amt  op- 
fiortnnities.  the  retailer  is  going  to  feel  more  ami 
more  the  control  of  his  hitsiness  hy  the  manufacturer. 

Mreadv  there  is  at  least  one  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  whieh  has  transferred  to  itself  the  control  of  the 
stocks  of  its  merchandise  which  are  carried  in  retail 
stores. 

Manufaclun*rs  need  reliable  and  ellicient  outlets 
for  their  jiroducts.  They  are  entitled  lo  that  hy  the 
fact  that  they  assume  the  obligation  of  producing  the 
nierehandise  and  if  the  retailer  cannot  elfeetively  solve 
the  problems  which  confront  him  in  the  efficient  <lis- 
tribiition  of  goods  then  the  manufactnrer  not  only 
will  he  justified  but  will  be  obliged  lo  step  further 
iuto  the  picture  and  insist  upon  efficient  operation. 

If  the  retailer  cannot,  or  will  not,  then  the  manu¬ 
facturer  must  improve  distribution! 


That  is  why  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  you. 


The  program  is  built  about  this  <M*ntral  theme. 
‘'Improving  Disiribntion."  and  you  ean't  afford  lo 
miss  it. 

Keniemher  the  sessions  will  he  hehl  at  the  Hotel 
IN-nnsylvania.  New  York,  Fehrnary  8-11,  1927. 

Re  on  hand! 

Attend  every  .session! 

Have  as  nianv  of  vour  executives  present  as  pos¬ 
sible! 

riiere  will  he  something  of  value  for  everyone! 


Org'unization  Study  Discussions 

One  outstanding  topic  of  interest  at  the  (ionvenlion 
will  he  the  Organization  Study  report. 

Raul  \I.  Mazur,  author  of  the  hook.  “Principles  of 
Organization  Applied  lo  Modern  Retailing,"  whieh 
embodies  the  work  of  the  (ioniniittee,  will  make  an 
address  introducing  the  subject. 

The  Mazur  |>lan  then  will  he  discussed  hy  .st*veral 
merchants  after  which  the  discussions  will  become 
general. 

I’rohahly  you  already  have  received  your  copy  of 
this  great  hook. 

If  so  read  it  at  once  and  have  the  necessary  hack- 
ground  so  yon  may  get  the  most  out  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  haven't  ordered  your  copy 
yet,  do  so  at  once!  You  have  never  invested  in 
anything  so  valuable  as  this  hook.  We  can  supply 
copies  without  delay. 

It  was  a  great  study  and  it's  a  great  hook. 

The  Banquet 

This  year  the  Ban«|uet  will  touch  new  heights. 

You  know  that  the  Association's  Annual  Bamiuet 
always  is  a  classic — a  great  dignified,  high  class  event. 

(iood  speakers,  good  music,  good  food,  pleasant 
com  pan  ions — a  fine  Dance. 

Make  your  reservations  inimedialely. 


Stock  Control  and  Markdowns 

(]ould  there  he  any  better  and  more  timely  subject 
for  discussion  at  the  Friday  luncheon? 

We  think  not  and  we  know  you  will  agree  with  us. 

This  is  a  year  in  which  every  merchant  should  have 
the  closest  and  most  effective  I'ontrol  of  stocks. 

Markilowns  you  know  as  the  chief  enemy  of  net 
profit. 

Your  net  profit  this  year  may  depend  largely  upon 
how  successful  your  store  is  in  reducing  its  percent¬ 
age  of  markdowns. 

Practical  merchandisers  will  be  at  the  F'riday 
luncheon  to  tell  you  just  how  they  are  controlling 
stocks  and  working  for  the  reduction  of  markdowns. 

riial  is  why  you  will  want  to  he  there. 

Rememher,  however,  that  we  cannot  increase  the 
size  of  the  iliiiing  room. 

Last  year  a  great  deal  of  confusion  was  created  at 
the  luncheon  hy  the  need  of  bringing  additional  tables 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  number  of  folks  who 
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waiteil  until  iht*  la8l  ininiitr  to  tleri«|p  they  wanted  to 
be  present. 

This  year  we  want  you  to  {;ive  us  a  chaiiee  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  you  in  advanee. 

The  luncheon  charge  is  only  $2. 

For  that  sum  you  will  get  a  good  luncheon  and 
about  a  million  dollars  worth  of  useful  information. 

Make  you  luncheon  reservations  now! 


A  ff  ord  About  Our  President 

Uur  President,  Herbert  J.  Tily,  of  Strawbridge  & 
('.lothier,  Philailelphia,  has  given  two  years  of  oiit- 
standing  service  to  you  and  all  merchants. 

He  has  been  the  stamlaril  bearer  of  our  craft. 

We  believe  he  has  enjoyed  it,  because  he  is  a  man 
who  lives  to  serve. 

Under  his  wise  administration  the  organization  has 
gone  steadily  forwanl  to  greater  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

He  has  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  us  all. 

No  one  can  overestimate— and  no  one  should  under¬ 
estimate — the  value  of  this  man's  simple,  sincere  and 
conscientious  service. 

Demands  upon  him  have  been  heavy  but  he  has 
never  flinche<l  nor  shirked. 

Alw’ays  the  Association  could  depend  upon  his  un¬ 
flagging  interest  in  its  affairs. 


Whether  his  duty  pointed  him  in  the  chilly  dawn 
to  an  obscure  camp  in  the  hej«-t  of  the  Adirondackii 
f<»r  a  visit  with  the  President  of  the  (  nited  States,  to 
attendaiHM*  at  numerous  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  to  conferences  in  W  ashington,  Mr.  l  ily 
has  always  been  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  lay 
aside  his  own  important  affairs  for  the  good  of  the 
(‘raft  and  its  association. 

Such  service  cannot  be  purchased  for  money. 

It  is  the  gilt — the  free  offering — of  a  big  man  to  a 
cause  which  has  seenuMl  to  him  important  enough  to 
justify  the  personal  sacrifice  it  entails. 

1. nder  our  present  by-laws  Mr.  Tily  is  not  eligible 
to  succreed  himself.  I’hat  is  unfortunate  for  us.  al¬ 
though  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  him. 

We  (;annot  draft  him  again  hut  we  can  express  to 
him  our  very  simrere  gratitude  for  the  part  that  he  has 
play(Ml  and  we  can  hcdd  him  in  our  memory  as  one  lit 
in  every  way  to  rank  with  that  list  of  great,  unselfish 
men  who  have  preceded  him — the  past  Presich'iits  of 
the  National  Retail  Dr\‘  (roods  Association. 

And  to  whoever  may  he  chosen  as  his  successor  we 
can  pledge  increasing  devotion  and  support  in  the 
great  work  of  the  Association. 


Retailers  Make  Good  Record  in  Freight  Claim  Reduction 


EXAMIXATIUX  of  the  Ammal  Reports  of  the 
Freight  Claim  Division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  hy  the  fraffic  Croup  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  total  amount  paid 
to  shippers  and  consignees  for  loss,  damage  and  delay. 
'I'he  list  of  commodities  has  been  divided  into  M)  groups 
and  the  causes  into  16  groups.  Although  we  do  not 
have  the  re|X)rt  for  1920  we  understand  the  total  paid 
out  for  such  claims  in  that  year  amounted  to  $120, 0(X),- 
000.  In  1921  the  report  shows  this  amount  was  reduced 
to  $9(1.720,  376.  In  1922  it  was  reduced  to  $48,084,995, 
or  a  decrease  from  1921  of  50.3'L  In  1923  there  was 
an  increase  of  3.0%  over  1922.  In  1924  the  decrease 
from  1923  was  2.()'f  and  in  1925  a  decrease  of  19.7% 
from  1924.  The  amount  in  dollars  has  been  decreased 
from  $9().730.376  in  1921  to  $38,772,097  in  1925. 

'I'hese  reports  also  successfully  refute  any  charge  that 
the  amount  paid  out  for  commodities  handled  hy  the 
retail  stores  compare  unfavorably  as  a  whole  with  other 
commodities  moving  under  a  much  lower  rate.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  the  total  as  shown  by  the  1925 
report,  for  instance,  is  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
I'his  amount  was  22.8%  of  the‘  total  paid  out  for  all 
claims. 

The  1925  reixirt  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total 
for  live  st(x:k  was  5.7%  ;  meats,  packing  house  prod¬ 
ucts,  poultry,  etc.,  were  2.5% ;  grain  6.5% ;  flour  and 
other  mill  products  2.4% ;  automobiles,  trucks  and  ac¬ 
cessories  3.4%  ;  cement,  lime,  clay  and  their  products 
3.9% ;  coal  and  coke  4.0% ;  machinery  and  hardware 
3.9%.  Compare  with  these  figures  the  percentage  for 
retail  commodities.  Boots  and  shoes  were  0.7%  of  the 


total ;  clothing,  dry  goods  and  notions  3.5%  ;  furniture 
(new)  4.9%;  glass,  glassware  and  crockery  2.8%. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  carrier’s  cam- 
])aign  for  freight  claim  reduction.  We  have  said  in 
previous  issues  of  The  Bulletin  that  we  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  the  move  and  urged  our  memliers  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  possible.  Let  us  take  the  amount  of  re¬ 
duction  for  some  of  the  other  commodities  and  see  how 
they  compare  with  some  other  commodities  we  have 
mentioned.  The  1925  rejxirt  shows  that  on  boots  and 
shoes  the  reduction  was  44.0%  from  1924.  Clothing, 
dry  g(xids,  notions,  38.7% ;  furniture  14.5% ;  glass, 
glassware  and  crockery  17.7' < .  C(»mpare  these  figures 
with  the  following.  Fruits  and  vegetables  26.6%  ;  live 
stock  14.4% ;  automobiles,  etc.  25.5% ;  cement,  lime, 
etc.,  3.1%  increase;  coal  and  coke  34.2'%  ;  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  hardware  9.7%. 

Stated  in  dollars  and  cents  the  reduction  in  claims 
for  retail  commodities  is  more  impressive.  For  instance,  ‘ 
in  1921  the  claims  for  boots  and  shoes  totalled  $2,800,- 
(XX).  There  was  a  reduction  each  year,  the  amount  of 
claims  for  1925  being  only  $279,(XX)  or  a  total  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $2,521, OCX)  in  four  years.  Clothing,  dry  goods 
and  notions  were  reduced  from  $2,583,748  in  1921  to 
$1,362,529  in  1925.  Furniture  shows  a  reduction  from 
$2,759,790  in  1921  to  $1,876,966  in  1925. 

The  above  shows  two  important  facts.  First,  that  the 
percentage  of  the  total  claim  payments  for  retail  com¬ 
modities  compares  favorably  with  those  for  other  com¬ 
modities.  Second,  that  the  yearly  reduction  in  claim 
payments  for  retail  commodities  makes  an  erpially  favor¬ 
able  showing  with  other  commodities. 
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COMPLETE  PROGRAM 

16tli  ANINIIAL  CONVENTION  of  llie 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Februarv  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7th 
Annual  Meeting — National  Couneil 


Parlor  1 

6:30  P.  M.  .Annual  Dinner  Meeting  of  National  Council  and 
Alternate  Councillors  with  Directors  of  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Group 
Chairmen  and  Directors. 

Selections  by  “WGBS’’  String  Trio. 

Courtesy  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York, 
h'ntertainnient  by  Lewis  &  S.mitii. 


Courtesy  of  Willmark  Service  System,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Address  by  Mr.  Felix  Renick,  Lecture  Staff, 
National  Institute,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Prevailing  High  IT'uges  ami  Other  Fnrtors  of 
Mark  Up  and  Their  Effect  on  Retail  Prices. 

Mr.  Carl  Snyder.  Federal  Reserve  Hank,  New 
A’ork. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  8th 
(General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

9:00  A.M.  Registration. 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

Selections. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Choral  Society, 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Janpolski. 

Improving  Distribution. 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

10:15  A.  M.  Address. 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn. 


1 1 :00  A.  M.  Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Coenmittee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

11:10  A.  M.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reading  of  Nominations  for  New  Directors. 

11:20  A.  M.  Tiixation. 

Mr.  Carlos  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  ('hairman.  The  Taxation 
Committee. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  8th 
General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

Vocal  Selection. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Barnett,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

2:10  P.  M.  Improving  Distribution  Through  Improved  Store 
Organization. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehman  Bros.,  New 
York,  Advisor,  Committee  on  the  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Store  Organization. 

Discussion : 

Mr.  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  William  Filene’s  Sons 


Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  (Chairman,  Committee  on 
tlie  Fundamentals  of  Store  Organization. 

Mr.  F.  McL.  Radford,  The  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

4:15  P.  M.  Prosperity  and  the  Retailer. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Cheney,  Vice-President,  American 
Exchange-Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

4:40  P.  M.  F'lection  of  Directors. 

4:55  P.  M.  President  Tily  turns  over  the  Convention 
Sessions  to  the  (jroup  Cliairmen  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Improving  Distribution”  in  Groiii) 
Sessions  on  Wetlnesday  and  Thursday. 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  Hih 
The  Smoker 


Grand  Ballroom 

8;00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman',  (]kor<;f.  A.  I’mi.i.ii's,  Palace  Store 
Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Vice-President  for 
West. 

Selections. 

Choral  Swiety  of  IIahnk  &  Co.,  Newark. 
X.  J.  Conducted  hy  Mr.  Ai.bkrt  G.  Jan- 

l*OLSKI. 

8:15  P.M.  Dpirelopments  in  Ynrtl  (loads  and  .tvcpssories 
Merchandising. 

Mr.  Pktkr  V.  BouTKR.SE,  Div.  Mdse.  Mgr., 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


9:00  P.M.  Old  Man  Overhead. 

Mr.  Jay  Iglaukr,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
O. ;  and  the  Controllers’  Ccnigress. 

9:30  P.  M.  Informal  (Juestion  Uo.t  on  Distribution  Problems. 

Chairman  Phillips,  assisted  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  (iroup  Chairmen. 

I'he  t'liAiRMAN,  Controllers'  Congress. 

Mr.  W.  T.  White.  Sales  Promotion  Uivisioii. 
Mr.  O.  W.  K.vauth,  .Merchandise  Managers' 
Group. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Hawkins,  Store  Managers’  Division. 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Branuow,  Personnel  (jroup. 
Mr.  L.  I'.  Mongeon,  Traffic  Group. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bishop,  Retail  Delivery  .^ssociatioa 
■Mr.  L.  .-Vbramowitz,  Import  Managers’  Group 
11:00  P.M.  Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  9tli 
Group  Sessions 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Southeast  Ballroom 

9 :30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  W.  T.  White,  The  Rike-  Kumler 
Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

Sales-Ridden  Public. 

Mr.  William  J.  Brown,  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

The  Changing  Customers. 

Mr.  L.  E.  McGivena,  Manager  of  Publicity 
The  New  York  News,  New  York. 
Discussion : 

Bringing  the  Children  into  the  Store. 

Mr.  .Arthur  W.  Theiss,  The  Big  Store,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box.  (15  minutes.) 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Parlor  1 

9:30  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  B.  G.  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

What  the  Customer  Wants. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth, 
Inc.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Discussion. 

Securing  Employees'  Cooperation. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Edwards,  The  Bright  Store,  I.ans- 
ford.  Pa. 

Discussion. 

Discussion  Period: 

At  IP  hat  Point  Does  the  Liberal  .idjustment  Policy- 
Invite  Abused 

Leader:  Mr.  Joseph  Natha.n,  Gross  Strauss 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Graml  Ballroom 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Brandow,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York. 

9 :45  A.  M.  What  Can  the  Personnel  Division  Do  in  Improving 
Distribution/' 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily.  Straw-bridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  President,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Discussion. 

1.  Estimate  of  Cost  of  Personnel  Department 

Organizations  in  Stores  of  Various  Sizes. 
Mr.  Carl  Sch.malz,  School  of  Business  .Ad¬ 
ministration,  University  of  Michigan. 

2.  Methods  of  Measuring  the  Effect  of  Person¬ 

nel  If  ork. 

Miss  Fredonia  Jane  Ringo,  Research  Bur¬ 
eau  for  Retail  Training,  University  oi 
Pittsburgh. 

Personnel  Representation  in  the  .Monthly 
Bulletin. 

.Mrs.  .Ada  C.'oli.ins  Holme,  William  Taylor 
Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

11:15  A.  M.  Reiwrt  of  Secretary  and  Other  Group  Business. 

11:45  A.  M.  .Announcement  of  Committee  Plans  and  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairmen  for  the  year  1927-28. 

12:fK)  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Exhibit  Room  3 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  L.  F.  Mongeon,  Uird  3:  Taylor, 
New  A'ork. 

10:15  .A.  M.  .Apjiointment  of  Nomination  Committee. 

10:25  .A.  M.  .ApiK)intment  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

10:35  .A.  M.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

Mr.  William  Pohi.man,  Ed.  Schuster  3:  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


12:00  M. 
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The  Contact  of  Elevator  Operators  with  Cus¬ 
tomers. 

Leader:  Mr.  Merrill  Osgood,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  "Future 
Deliveries." 

Leader:  Mr.  H.  E.  Baldwin,  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Eliminating  Overtime  If'ork. 

Leader:  Mr.  George  T.  Hill,  O’Neill  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 


Exhibit  Room  3 


2 :00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman.  E.  D.  Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

2:10  P.  M.  Receiving  Procedure. 

Mr.  T.  B.  McIntire,  The  Hub,  Baltimore,  Md. 
2 :40  P.  M.  Checking  Procedure. 

Mr.  .Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland.  O. 


3:10  P.  M.  Marking  Procedure. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Zeller,  Monarch  Marking  Systems, 
Dayton,  O. 

3 :40  P.  M.  Stock  RtHtm  Procedure. 

Mr.  Hammond  Ladd,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Discussion:  Led  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Henry,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

(Metropolitan  Group) 

Exhibit  Room  6 

2 :00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Joseph  Husson. 

.4ccident  Prevention. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Hebron,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Lewis,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Smith,  The  Elcto  Co.,  New  York. 
5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


Wednesday  Evening,  Feb.  9th 
Specialty  Stores  Session 

Grand  Ballroom 


8 :00  P.  M.  Informal  Round  Table  Discussions  of  Problems 
Faced  by  Specialty  Store  Merchants.  All  Spec¬ 
ialty  Store  Owners  and  Executives  in  the  .As¬ 
sociation  are  Invited  to  Attend  This  Session 
and  to  Bring  Up  Problems  of  Management, 
Merchandising,  .Accounting,  etc.,  for  Discussion 
by  Their  Fellow-Merchants. 


THURSDAY  MOIINING,  FEBRUARY  lOih 
General  and  Group  Sessions 

For  Smaller  Stores  in  Large  Cities  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

and  All  Stores  in  Smaller  Cities  Southeast  Ballroom 


Grand  Ballroom 


9:30  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 


Improving  Buying  and  Merchandising. 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  The  Hastings  Re¬ 
search  Group,  New  York. 

9 :50  A.  M.  Discussion. 

10:05  A.  M.  Merchandise  Purchase  Control — Including  Method 
of  Planning  and  Controlling  Purchases 
and  Stocks,  Turnover  and  Markdowns  and 
Determination  of  Cumulative  Markup. 

Mr.  John  B.  Guernsey',  General  Manager, 
Controllers’  Congress. 

10 :25  A.  M.  Discussion. 


9 :30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  S.  A.  Sullivan,  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Discussion: 

Store-Wide  Sales  — Why  or  Why  Not? 

From  the  Store  Owner's  dewpoint. 

Mr.  Walter  N.  Rothschild,  .Abraham  u 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

From  the  Store  Manager's  Viewpoint. 

Mr.  Samuel  Steiner,  The  Outlet  Co., 
Providence,  R.  1. 


10:40  A.  M.  How  to  Advertise  the  Smaller  Store. 

Mr.  .Arthur  Freeman.  General  Manager, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11 :00  A.  M.  Discussion. 


11:15  A.  M. 


11:35  A.  M. 
11 :50  A.  M. 


12:10  P.M. 
12:25  P.M. 


More  Effective  Selling. 

Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  Educational  Director, 
Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Discussion. 


Insurance  Problems  of  Smaller  Stores. 

Mr.  Warren  .A.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insur¬ 
ance.  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A. 

Discussion. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


From  the.  Merchandise  Manager's  Viewpoint. 
Mr.  O.  W.  Knauth,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  A'ork. 

From  the  Controller's  Viewpoint. 

(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

From  the  Public's  Viewpoint. 

(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

The  New  Radio  Shopping  News  in  Boston. 

Mr.  D.aniel  Bloomfield,  Managing  Director, 
Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


12:00  M. 
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STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Parlor  1 

9 :30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

CuAiRM.AN.  Sheridax  Gortox,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Discussion : 

Hamtlinfi  tlxlra  Help. 

Authorizinn  Charge-Tuhe  Purchases. 

Wrapping  anti  Packing. 

Limits  to  Store  Service. 

Creating  and  Stimulating  Employees’  Interest. 
Sending  Merchandise  on  .Approval. 

Cashing  Checks  for  .Merchandise  or  .Accomotla- 
tion. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Joint  Session 

"Using  Availal)le  Training  Resources” 
Butterfly  Room 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairmax.  Isabel  Craig  Bacox,  Special 
ARent,  Retail  Education,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 


10:30  A.  M.  Service  .Available  Through  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Dr.  L.  a.  Wilsox,  State  Director,  Division  of 
V'ocational  and  Industrial  Education,  New 
York. 

Discussion. 

11:00  A.  M.  Discussion: 

Types  of  Classes  A'ow  Being  Conducted  for 
Retail  Store  Employees  and  Store  Owners. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP  . 

Exhibit  Room  3 

10 :00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairmax,  T.  B.  McIxtire,  The  Hub,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

10:10  A.M.  Report  of  Nomination  Committee. 

10 :20  A.  M.  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

10:30  A.  M.  Consolidated  Fjcpress  Service. 

Mr.  Bexjamix  Liebmaxx,  U.  S.  Packing  Co., 
New  York. 

Discussion. 

10:45  A.  M.  What  the  Merchandise  Manager  Expects  of  the 
Traffic  Department. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Browx,  A.  1.  Namm  &  Son,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


Education  for  the  Employed  Store  Worker. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wright,  Director,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Discussion. 


What  the  Controller  Expects  of  the  Traffic  Man. 
Mr.  William  Straus,  Controller,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  New  York. 

12 :00  A.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


^  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  10th 
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Group  Sessions 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

STORE  MANAGERS  DIVISION  Southeast  Ballroom 

Joint  Session  2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

„  I  n  II  Chairmax.  Beatty  Stevexs,  The  Shepard 

trrand  Ballroom  Stores,  Providence,  R.  1. 


2:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairmax.  Sheldox  R.  Cooxs,  Gimbel  Bros., 
New  York. 

Expense  Control  in  Operation. 

(How  Expenses  Are  Planned  and  Subse¬ 
quently  Controlled  by  the  Controller  and 
Store  Manager.) 

(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

Discussion. 

Where  Shall  Re.sponsibility  for  Selling  Personnel 
Be  Placed  > 

Mr.  Chester  B.  Curtis,  Scruggs,  Vandervoort 
&  Barney  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Discussion. 

The  Incentive-Function  of  Commissions  and  Bon¬ 
uses  for  Selling  and  Non-Selling  Employees. 
(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


Securing  School  Cooperation  for  Store  Promotion. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lamb,  The  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Discussion. 

Accuracy  —  The  Keynote  of  Retail  Advertising. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Greexe,  Managing  Director, 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Discussion. 

Is  There  a  Relation  Between  Advertising  Cost 
Percentage  and  Rate  of  Stock  Turnover. 

Mr.  E.  .a.  Godley,  A.  1.  Namm  &  Son,  Brook- 
hn.  N.  Y.,  speaking  for  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box.  (15  minutes.) 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 
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MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Roof  Garden 

2 :00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chaikman,  O.  W.  Knauth. 

The  Relation  of  Turnover  to  Complete  Selection. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Aldred.  The  Gladding  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Discussion. 

.Merchandising  at  Long  Range. 

Mr.  F.  McL.  Radford,  The  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Discussion. 

Organizing  the  Merchandising  Division. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehman  Bros.,  New 
York. 

Discussion. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of 
Officers. 

Announcement  of  New  Officers  and  Committee 
Appointments. 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Butterfly  Room 

2:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Lew  Hahn. 

The  Development  of  an  Interviewing  Technique 
in  Employment. 

Dr.  Harry  T.  Kitson.  Teachers’  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York. 
i  .00  P.  M.  Discussion. 

3:30  P.  M.  Training  Those  fCho  Train. 

Mrs.  Lillian  N.  Gilbreth,  Frank  B.  Gilbreth, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

4:30  P.M.  Discussion. 

5.00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 

”  Improving  Distribution  by  Elimination 
of  Waste  ” 

Exhibit  Room  3 

2:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2:10  P.  M.  Count ry- (Fide  Survey  of : 

J.  Shipping  Containers. 

2.  Unit  Packing. 

3.  Packing  of  Store  Deliveries  to  Customers. 

4.  Packing  Supplies. 

Report  on  Results  from  the  Two  Test  Studies. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Godley,  A.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

2:40  P.  M.  Elimination  of  Waste— Purpose  oj  the  Survey. 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn. 

3:00  P.  M.  Application  of  Simplified  Practice  —  Its  .Advan¬ 
tages  to  the  Retailer. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Foote,  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

3 :40  P.  M.  Manufacturers  .Already  Interested  and  Ready  to 
Cooperate. 

Mr.  Ellery  V.  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association, 
New  York. 

4:10  P.  M.  Improved  Packing  and  Better  Containers  a  Big 
Factor  in  Eliminating  Loss  and  Damage  in 
Shipments. 

Mr.  Edward  Dahill,  Jr.,  Chief  Engineer, 
Freight  Container  Bureau,  American  Railway 
Association,  New  York. 

4:40  P.  M.  Discussion. 

5:00  P.  M.  .Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  lOth 
The  16th  Annual  Banquet 


Grand  Ballroom 

Toastmaster,  President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

7 :00  *P.  M.  Invocation. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary,  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Banquet  Service. 

Selections. 

Members  of  the  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Chorus. 


Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 

.Address. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Address. 

“Senator”  Edward  Ford. 

Address. 

Hon.  Carroll  L.  Beedy,  United  States  Con¬ 
gressman  for  Maine. 

Dancing. 

(Immediately  after  the  speaking  the  Grand 
Ballroom  will  be  cleared  for  dancing.) 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  11th 
General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily. 

Selections. 

Frankun  Simon  &  Company  Choral  Society. 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Janfolski, 


10:10  A.  M.  Group  Research. 

Mr.  John  B.  Guernsey,  General  Manager, 
Controllers’  Congress. 

10:40  A.  M.  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

11 :00  A.  M.  How  Retailers  Can  Get  Greater  Buying  Efficiency, 
Mr.  Joseph  Eckstein,  Joseck  Frocks,  New 
York. 
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11:30  A.  M. 


12:00  M. 


Three  Questions  the  Ready  to  ff’ear  Buyer  Should 
Ask  the  Wholesaler. 

Mr.  H.  Arthur  Heinze.  President,  National 
Assn,  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  of  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Recess  to  Luncheon  Meeting. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Butterfly  Room 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Ch.mrmax,  Delos  W.alker,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co..  Inc.,  New  York. 

Discussions : 

1.  Ilou’  Are  You  Discoveringi  and  Developing 

the  Executive  Material  tvithin  Your  Or¬ 
ganization  y 

Mr.  Rorert  Doyle,  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Graham,  The  Gilchrist 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Horace  Gardiner,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  Newcomb,  Anderson-Newcomb 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Betty  Berkebile,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

2.  To  What  Extent  Do  You  Bring  the  Non- 

Executive  into  the  General  Plan? 

Miss  Violet  Blakely',  Younker  Bros., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chester  Curtis  Scruggs-Vandervoort 
&  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Alida  Finch,  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Palmer,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Eva  Harlow,  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  What  Do  You  Do  to  I-evel  Sales  Production 

When,  with  the  Same  Selling  Opportun¬ 
ity,  One  Person  Sells  $300  Worth  oj 
Merchandise  and  Another  $150? 

Mr.  Stanley  Roth,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Miss  Ruth  Chapin,  Wm.  Hengerer  & 
Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Small,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lawton,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co,, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Lov'ett,  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co,, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

4,  How  Do  You  Maintain  a  Elexible  Selling 
Force ? 

Mr.  Newton  Wall,  Haile  Brothers  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Walter  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Inez  Kjellstro.m,  Thalhimer  Bros., 
Richmond,  \’a. 

Miss  Caroline  Spaulding,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 

12 :30  P.  M.  Prince  Alumnae  Association  Luncheon  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Meeting, 


Friday  Noon,  Feb.  11th 
Luncheon  for  All  Delegates 

Southeast  Ballroom 

12:15  P.  M.  Luncheon  Meeting.  (Auspices  of  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers  Group.) 

Chairman,  O.  W.  Knauth,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Importance  of  Unit  Control  in  Modern  Mer¬ 
chandising. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Knowles,  The  Howland-Hughes 
Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sales  Records  and  Control  of  Merchandise. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Guild,  Rand-Kardex  Co.,  Tonawan- 
da,  N.  Y. 

Progress  Report  of  Markdown  Study. 

Mr.  Gordo.v  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Adjournment. 


Con- 

Grand 

I 


inager, 

ciency. 
,  New 


Tell  Us  Whether  You  See  a  Need 
For  Standard  Paper  Grades 

The  Association  has  been  asked  hv  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  secure  from  its  members  their  opinions  upon  the 
desirability  of  standardization  of  qualities  of  liond, 
ledger  and  writing  papers.  This  action,  if  taken,  will  lie 
an  extension  of  the  waste  elimination  program  in  the 
paper  field. 

“The  point  is  made,”  says  this  request,  “that  high- 
grade,  long-life  paper  is  often  used  for  commercial 
forms  of  a  temporary  nature — also  that  in  the  case  of 
documents  intended  to  remain  legible  over  a  long  per¬ 
iod  of  years,  grades  of  paper  are  often  used  which  do 
not  have  a  life  commensurate  with  the  purpose  they 
are  to  serve.  Likewise,  a  wide  variety  in  grades  exists, 
and  it  is  probable  that  fewer  grades  would  do  as  well 
from  the  users’  viewpoint,  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  to  effect  economies.” 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the 


above  problem,  we  are  asked  to  get  expressions  from  our 
members  on  the  following  questions : 

How  serious  is  this  problem  with  you? 

What  troubles  <lo  you  experience  because  of  the 
present  extreme  diversity  in  paper  grades? 

Will  simplification  help  eliminate  those  troubles? 

Any  members  who  have  opinions  on  these  questions 
are  asked  to  write  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Information,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  11th  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  26,  27,  28,  29, 
1927. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  4th  Annual  Convention, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  10,  11,  12  and  13, 
1927 ;  Joint  Session  with  Controllers’  Congress,  May 
11th. 

Controllers’  Congress,  8th  Annual  Convention,  Pal¬ 
mer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  9,  10,  11  and  12,  1927; 
Joint  Session  with  Store  Managers’  Division,  May  11th. 
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PREFACE 


This  buying  study  deals  with  stores  doing  less  than  $1,000,000  annual  volume 
of  business  in  the  department  and  dry  goods  store  field. 

Chapter  II  on  Types  of  Market  Representation  for  Retail  Stores  has  been 
included  for  the  merchant  who  may  not  he  familiar  with  the  different  methods 
of  buying  in  a  primary  market.  Chapter  III  on  the  Results  of  Questionnaire  on 
Buying  Conditions  is  the  merchants’  story  of  what  they  are  doing  and  their 
opinions  on  the  questions  asked.  Chapter  IV,  The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Group 
Buying,  is  again  the  opinions  of  the  merchants  and  in  addition,  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  point  of  view  as  taken  from  trade  papers.  Chapter  I,  The  Summary  and 
Conclusions,  is  an  analysis  in  condensed  form  of  the  evidence  presented  in 
Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV.  This  chapter  rightfully  should,  be  placed  last.  The 
order  has  been  reversed  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  who  is  interested  mainly 
in  the  findings  and  not  in  the  approach  to  the  conclusions. 

The  Appendix  contains  information  which  was  collected  and  found  to  he 
already  contained  in  part  in  the  report  but  which  was  too  valuable  not  to  print. 
Group  Buying,  by  Ernest  Hastings,  and  The  Wholesaler  will  make  profitable 
reading  for  all.  The  Bibliography  has  been  added  for  the  benefit  of  students 
who  may  read  the  report. 

•  «  • 
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CHAPTER  I 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


I.  BUYING 

A.  Resident  Buying 

Resident  ImyinR  liej'ins'  to  he  popular  when  stores 
exceed  $250,000  gross  volume  of  business  annually. 
Smaller  stores  have  resident  buyers  hut  in  general  they 
are  not  well  satisfied  with  their  affiliations.  It  is  easier 
to  procure  good  salaried  resident  buyers  when  the  store 
exceeds  the  quarter  of  a  million  mark  in  yearly  business. 

B.  Group  Buying 

Group  buying  is  a  new  thing.  All  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  it  have  not  been  eradicated.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  are  extreme  individualists  and  it  appears  to  be 
difficult  for  them  to  work  together.  Nevertheless  some 
store  groups  are  making  a  moderate  success  along  these 
lines.  Buyers  very  often  fail  to  cooperate  in  group 
buying  movements.  It  is  difficult  to  force  them  to  do 
what  they  do  not  wish  to  do. 

Ernest  Hastings,  head  of  the  Hastings  Research 
Group  lays  down  the  following  ten  principles  for  suc¬ 
cessful  group  buying: 

1.  The  first  and  foremost  question  in  any  group  is 
its  members.  If  they  arc  congenial,  the  rest  is 
easy.  If  they  aren’t,  the  group  may  as  well  dis¬ 
band. 

2.  Willingness  to  work. 

3.  Desire  to  cooperate. 

4.  A  way  of  selling  the  group  to  the  buyers. 

5.  The  ability  to  use  similar  price  and  quality  mer¬ 
chandise. 

6.  A  plan  for  future  commitments. 

7.  A  group  policy  as  to  dealing  with  wholesalers. 

8.  An  office  in  New  York  that  can  and  will  render 
efficient  service. 

9.  Sufficient  money  with  which  to  operate. 

10.  A  willingness  to  wait  for  results. 

C.  Buying  Problem 

The  buying  problems  of  the  merchants  become  less 
acute  as  the  stores  grow  in  size.  The  outstanding  buy¬ 
ing  obstacles  and  what  can  be  done  about  them  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below : 

1.  Sice  of  store  or  the  amount  of  business  done  an¬ 
nually  may  or  may  not  be  a  buying  handicap.  Even 
the  very  small  stores  located  near  their  primary  markets 
do  not  find  size  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Their  capa¬ 
bilities  as  buyers  and  their  market  contacts  permit  them 
to  purchase  goods  cheaply  enough  to  meet  most  com¬ 
petition. 

Size  becomes  more  and  more  important  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  store  and  the  market  increases,  but 
growth  tends  to  offset  distance.  Increasing  the  volume 
of  business  allows  more  actual  dollars  to  be  spent  for 
buying  trips  to  the  market,  without  increasing  the  per¬ 
centage  relationship  between  buying  expense  and  total 
overhead  e.xpense. 

Merchants  located  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
primary  market,  and  who  do  less  than  $200,000  gross 
annual  volume  of  business  find  it  difficult  to  get  good 
salaried  resident  buyers  to  handle  their  accounts.  This 
latter  condition  can  be  ameliorated  by — ■ 

(a)  Forming  a  combine  with  one.  two  or  three  stores, 
whose  total  volume  would  exceed  $250,000,  which  stores 


must  be  located  dose  enougb  together  to  be  similar  in 
type  and  in  class  of  trade;  then  jirocure  membership 
for  the  combine  in  a  good  salaried  resident  buyers 
grouj)  and  prorate  the  expense.  If  this  is  done,  it  will 
still  be  necessary  for  a  buyer,  knowing  the  needs  of  all 
the  stores  in  the  group  to  go  to  the  market  aiul  work 
with  the  resident  buyer  when  purchasing  .style  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  resident  buyer  can  take  care  of  repeat  orders 
for  style  goods  and  of  original  orders  for  staples. 

(b)  Certain  wholesalers  in  the  hardware  and  the 
grocery  trade  have  organized  small  retailers  into  groups 
to  do  mass  buying.  If  there  is  a  progressive  whole¬ 
saler  in  the  community  who  has  the  proper  marketing 
conditions,  he  could  act  as  the  jiurchasing  agent  for 
the  group  of  small  retailers,  provided  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  retailers  could  Ik;  founcl  who  would  work  together 
amicably. 

(c)  The  small  retailer  can  find  other  non-com¬ 
petitive  stores  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  each 
other,  all  of  who.se  problems  are  similar.  If  the  number 
is  sufficient,  and  they  feel  friendly  and  cooperative, 
they  can  organize  a  group  buying  office  of  their  own 
in  the  market.  But  this  is  not  easily  done.  (See  Hast¬ 
ings  on  “Group  Buying”  in  Appendix.) 

All  three  of  these  plans  require  non-competitive  re¬ 
tailers  to  work  together.  How  they  shall  cooperate  de¬ 
pends  on  how  many  there  are  in  the  group. 

(d)  The  last  plan  is  self-contained  and  applies  to 
small  retailers  in  prosjjerous  communities  who  have 
not  seen  all  of  their  opportunities.  The  gross  sales 
volume  or  size  of  stores  may  be  increased  by  adding 
profitable  departments.  It  is  possible  to  take  some  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  those  who  are  asleep;  if  the  indeiK;nd- 
ent  retailer  does  not,  the  chain  store  and  the  mail  order 
house  will. 

Chain  stores  are  noted  for  picking  prosjK;rous  com¬ 
munities  in  which  the  home  retailers  are  not  going  after 
business  aggressively.  They  locate  across  the  street  or 
l)eside  a  store  keeper  who  is  not  progressive.  Cases 
have  lK;en  known  where  the  home  retailer  adopted  more 
progressive  methods,  went  after  business  and  the  chain 
store  moved  away.  The  jjersonal  .service  which  can  Ije 
given  by  the  small  retailer  when  he  is  on  the  job  is  not 
easy  competition  to  lieat.  Is  there  a  chain  store  in  your 
line  near  you? 

2.  Distance  from  Market  can  not  in  itself  be  over¬ 
come.  It  can  be  made  less  serious  only  by  growth  and 
by  increasing  the  annual  gross  volume  of  the  store. 
Increasing  the  size  of  orders  will  procure  better  prices. 
The  buyer  who  g(K;s  to  market  must  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  enough  goods  to  defray  his  expense,  without 
noticeably  increasing  the  cost  of  the  goods.  How  size 
can  l)e  obtained  has  already  been  explained. 

3.  Difficulty  in  Finding  Good  Market  Representa¬ 
tion  for  stores  having  a  gross  annual  volume  of  less 
than  $250,000  is  a  buying  obstacle  which  can  be  over¬ 
come  through  the  methods  outlined  under  “1.”  The 
quarter  of  a  million  dollar  figure  must  not  be  taken  as 
absolute.  It  will  vary  with  the  distance  from  the 
markets. 
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The  best  resident  buyers  need  the  close  cooperation 
and  advice  of  the  store  when  purchasing  style  goods. 
They  should  supply  a  market  shopping  service  to  save 
the  buyer  this  work  rather  than  do  his  buying  for  him. 
Specialty  shops,  especially,  must  do  their  own  buying 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  highly  personalized  service. 

4.  Continually  Changing  Styles  require  one  to  buy 
more  frequently  and  in  smaller  quantities.  The  mer¬ 
chant  whose  orders  are  already  quite  small  when  con¬ 
sidered  singly,  but  very  large  when  taken  as  a  group, 
have  this  burden  to  contend  with  when  they  are 
located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  style  market. 

Group  buying  of  style  merchandise  is  admittedly 
difficult  but  it  is  being  done  successfully.  The  method 
used  is  explained  under  Group  Buying  in  the  body  of 
this  report.  Fine  differences  in  price  cease  to  be  as 
important  in  buying  style  goods  as  when  buying  staples. 
The  public  w’ill  pay  for  style  in  a  style-conscious  com¬ 
munity.  Of  course,  there  are  definite  limits. 

Buyers  in  small  community  stores  should  buy  only 
one  dress  or  coat  of  a  style  and  if  their  taste  is  good, 
the  customer  will  pay  for  e.xclusiveness  when  the  prem¬ 
ium  is  not  too  much.  Watching  what  your  competitor 
is  showing  and  trying  to  avoid  buying  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  is  important  unless  one  is  prepared  to  under¬ 
sell  him.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  price  wars  when 
possible. 

5.  The  Lack  of  a  Good  Stock  Control  System  is  a 
very  decided  obstacle  to  good  buying.  Almost  anyone 
can  be  a  successful  buyer  on  a  rising  market  because 
anv’thing  you  buy  increases  in  value  the  next  day  (fig¬ 
uratively).  But  when  the  market  is  receding  and  prices 
are  fluctuating  downward,  utmost  care  is  necessar\’. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit  and  habits  are  not 
easily  broken.  The  habits  of  buying  so  much  goods 
every  season  is  acquired;  and  for  this,  memory  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Suddenly  you  awaken  and  find  that  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  four  stock  turnovers,  which  you  should 
have  had,  you  got  1.5  or  perhaps  2.  If  the  store  shows 
a  profit  that  year,  all  of  it  is  likely  to  be  invested  in 
stock.  And  here  is  the  origin  of  the  gigantic  bargain 
sale  necessitating  tremendous  markdowns.  With  one 
stroke  of  a  pencil,  paper  profits  are  turned  into  net 
losses. 

A  good  economical  stock  control  system  plus  the  re¬ 
tail  inventory  method  as  developed  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  gives  a  constant  check  on  buying,  mark- 
downs  and  turnover.  “It  should  show  the  best  selling- 
price  lines,  and  enable  the  store  to  concentrate  on  them 
eliminating  the  poor  lines.  It  should  show  the  popular 
styles  and  items,  the  favorite  colors,  and  the  sizes  of 
the  items  wanted.  All  this  will  enable  the  buyer  to  keep 
his  assortment  complete  in  items  and  sizes,  and  free 
from  all  slow-selling  stock.  A  more  detailed  system 
will  give  an  analysis  of  mark-downs  for  different  items 
and  will  enable  the  store  to  determine  the  most  profitable 
items.  With  some  extra  work  it  can  show  the  results 
secured  on  the  merchandise  of  each  resource — valuable 
information  in  purchasing.  An  additional  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  unit-control  system  is  the  reduction  of 
stock  shortages.” 

But  the  stock  control  system  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  only  a  check  of  facts  against  opinions  and  best 
judgment.  It  is  very  necessary  to  be  continually  work¬ 


ing  on  stock  and  watching  for  slow  moving  goods. 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  big  merchants.  Sell  slow  mov¬ 
ing  merchandise  by  taking  small  markdowns  quickly  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  larger  ones.  Sell 
what  you  have;  buy  more  and  don’t  make  the  same 
mistake  twice  if  it  can  be  helped. 

The  relative  amount  of  .your  markdowns  and  the 
amount  of  slow  moving  stock  is  an  accurate  index  of 
the  merchandising  ability  of  a  buyer. 

6.  Poor  Sales  Promotion  hinders  buying  because  it 
makes  an  already  restricted  buying  power,  which  is 
enough  of  a  problem  as  matters  stand,  even  a  greater 
handicap.  Many  small  merchants  have  found  direct 
mail  advertising  more  effective  than  any  other  kind. 
Splendid  information  can  be  secured  on  this  subject  by 
writing  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  Xationd 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  It  can  help  you  to  in¬ 
crease  your  volume  of  business  (if  it  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible)  by  better  sales  promotion,  and  buying  troubles  also 
will  be  lessened. 

7.  Lack  of  Building  Trade  Credit  Facilities  is  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  very  small  retailers  who  operate 
largely  through  wholesalers  or  jobbers.  It  is  said  that 
these  wholesalers  extend  credit  which  could  not  be  had 
from  manufacturers.  If  a  retailer  is  in  such  a  weak 
position  he  must  expect  to  pay  for  this  credit  service. 

If  there  are  too  many  stores  in  a  community  or  not 
enough  business  for  even  the  few  which  are  there, 
the  independent  retailer  must  be  satisfied  with  condit¬ 
ions  as  they  are  or  move  to  another  town  which  offers 
more  opportunities. 

Every  wise  merchant  realizes  that  prosperity  is  not 
eternal;  hard  times  always  follow  the  good.  It  is  not 
prudent  to  have  all  one’s  money  invested  in  non-liquid 
assets.  Reserves  are  required  by  the  largest  merchants 
and  should  be  set  up  by  the  smaller  ones  as  well.  A 
far-sighted  policy  is  for  all  retailers  to  put  aside  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  their  net  profits  in  the  form  of  nego¬ 
tiable  securities.  These  funds  furnish  safety  when 
credit  facilities  become  strained. 

Merchants  who  make  profits  above  the  average  are 
those  who  have  money  to  buy  good  merchandise  cheaply 
when  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  need  funds.  Re¬ 
member,  the  difference  between  good  times  and  bad 
times  is  only  a  10%  variation  from  the  normal. 

8.  Lack  of  Style  and  Market  Information  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  obstacle  to  intelligent  buying.  The  large  stores 
have  high  priced  experts  to  furnish  them  with  economic 
information  and  style  data  and  yet  many  make  mis¬ 
takes. 

Small  stores  which  work  through  resident  buyers 
can  usually  get  reliable  information  from  them.  Mer¬ 
chants  working  by  themselves  must  read  all  the  worth¬ 
while  trade  magazines  and  study  banking  reports  of 
trade  conditions  in  their  territory. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  can  give 
assistance  by  supplying  information  which  will  help  the 
small  merchant  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

Any  data  supplied  by  any  agency  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  as  evidence.  When  vital  decisions  are  neces¬ 
sary,  collect  all  the  evidence,  study  it  and  then  use  your 
best  judgment.  Don’t  expect  others  to  be  infallible. 

9.  Shopping  the  Market  Thoroughly  is  essential  to 
good  buying.  The  best  buys  can  be  procured  only  if  the 
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buver  knows  every  line  of  merchandise  to  be  had.  Small 
retailers  who  have  good  resident  buying  contacts  should 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  this  respect  if  they  work  closely 
with  him.  (The  first  section  of  this  summary  deals  with 
*  methods  of  establishing  these  facilities  for  small  re¬ 
tailers.  \ 

The  live  merchant  meets  his  competition  by  knowing 
more  about  the  merchandise  he  can  offer  his  community 
than  his  competitor.  Exclusive  merchandise  is  secured 
in  this  way.  When  a  dress  or  a  coat  is  seen  in  a  com¬ 
petitor's  window,  you  will  know  the  maker's  name  and 
how  much  it  cost.  Then  be  sure  to  avoid  buying  the 
same  merchandise,  but  always  look  at  that  manufac¬ 
turer's  line  to  find  out  what  your  competition  is  doing. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  the  isolated  retailer  to 
do  this  unless  a  group  is  formed,  but  he  should  at  least 
know  about  it  and  try  to  approach  the  condition.  It  may 
not  be  a  vital  competitive  requirement  for  him  if  his 
natural  isolation  makes  his  community  less  susceptible 
to  fluctuations  in  style  and  outside  competition. 

10.  Buying  Through  Secondary  Sources  of  Sufply 
I  (Wholesalers  and  Jobbers)  may  be  a  handicap  to  get¬ 
ting  the  lowest  possible  prices.  It  is  possible  to  change 
the  situation  as  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  the  sum- 
j  mary  or  it  may  be  possible  for  the  wholesaler  to  re¬ 
organize  and  meet  the  situation.  (See  Appendix.)  If 
chain  store  and  mail  order  house  competition  is  of  little 
importance  there  may  be  no  problem.  The  stores  with 
'  preferred  locations  in  respect  to  the  market  are  not 
greatly  troubled. 

■  11.  Buying  to  Meet  Chain  Store  and  Mail  Order 
^  House  Competition  resolves  itself  into  making  quantity 
^  purchases  through  group  buying  or  ignoring  the  compe- 
'  tition  and  handling  different  lines  of  merchandise,  or 

overcoming  the  obstacle  of  price  with  exceptional  ser¬ 
vice.  if  the  community  is  one  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
Profits  come  mostly  from  style  merchandise,  not  from 

■  staples. 

Chain  stores  specialize  on  merchandise  which  lacks 
individuality.  They  cater  to  the  masses.  Can  you  train 
i  the  masses  to  want  exclusive  wearing  apparel  from  you 
and  allow  the  chain  store  to  have  most  of  the  staple 
(  business  ? 

12.  Substitution  by  Manufacturers  leading  to  ex¬ 
cessive  returns  of  goods  is  partly  due  to  price  haggling. 
The  manufacturer  is  forced  to  cheapen  his  product  to 
make  a  decent  profit. 

Small  retailers  also  suffer  from  the  substitution  of 
goods  which  are  almost  like  what  they  ordered;  the 
‘  color  or  the  style  may  be  slightly  different.  Perhaps 
another  retailer  has  needed  merchandise  quickly  and  has 
commandeered  the  order  originally  intended  for  the 
other  store. 

The  only  way  to  save  being  embarrassed  by  substitu¬ 
tion,  and  having  to  take  goods  not  ordered  or  being 
without  merchandise  to  sell  is  to  build  as  much  good 
will  between  yourself  and  your  source  of  supply  as  you 
have  between  yourself  and  your  customers. 

Wise  manufacturers  would,  sooner  have  many  thous¬ 
and  small  accounts  than  a  few  big  ones  because  whims 
and  changing  times  will  not  affect  them  so  drastically. 
Build  good  will  wherever  you  buy  and  sell  and  refuse  to 
deal  with  anyone  who  will  not  treat  you  fairly. 


Of  the  $37,500,000,000  of  the  retail  business  in  the 
country  in  1925,  68)4%  or  approximately  $25,600,000,- 
000  was  handled  by  small  independent  retailers  all  over 
the  country. 

13.  Nationally  Branded  Goods  are  perhaps  easy  to 
buy  and  easy  to  sell  and  the  shelves  and  cabinets  of 
many  retailers  are  filled  with  nationally  advertised  lines. 

Are  profits  satisfactory  on  these  lines?  Do  you  know 
which  are  profitable  and  which  are  not?  Can  you  meet 
comi)etiti(m  with  them?  These  are  questions  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  which  no  one  but  you  can  answer  for 
yourself. 

Many  large  retailers  have  their  own  private  brands. 
!Many  wholesalers  have  their  private  brands.  They 
assume  the  responsibility  of  being  the  purchasing  agents 
of  the  community  rather  than  the  selling  agents  of  the 
manufacturer. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a  purchasing  agent  you  must  have 
personal  knowledge  to  pick  out  the  "best  buys”  in  the 
market  and  be  responsible  to  your  public  for  your 
judgment.  If  you  choose  to  be  the  distributor  of  the 
manufacturer,  you  can  blame  all  mistakes  in  quality  and 
workmanship  on  him.  Complete  knowledge  is  not  so 
essential.  The  public  will  be  your  judge  of  the  quality 
and  acceptability  of  the  merchandise,  but  if  you  do  not 
give  as  much  service,  you  cannot  expect  as  much  profit. 
There  is  no  quarrel  with  either  method.  Each  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  must  decide  his  function  for  himself 
and  how  much  service  he  will  give  to  his  community, 
and  when  making  the  decision,  remember  that  the  most 
profits  should  go  with  the  greatest  service. 

II.  CHANGES  IN  COMPETITION 

A.  Stores  Under  $75,000 

Class  AA  Stores  believe  their  competition  to  be  in 
the  order  of  their  importance : 

1.  Mail  order  house. 

2.  Chain  stores. 

3.  Large  department  stores. 

B.  Stores  Between  $75,000  and  $200,000 

Class  A  stores  believe  their  competition  to  be: 

1.  Mail  order  house. 

2.  Department  stores. 

3.  Chain  stores. 

C.  Stores  Between  $200,000  and  $500,000 

Class  B  stores  list  their  competition  as : 

1.  Chain  stores. 

2.  Department  stores. 

3.  Mail  order  house. 

4.  Ignorant  competition  and  other  miscellaneous  things, 
such  as  installment  selling  and  bargain  basements. 

Merchants  believe  that  better  buying  is  necessary  to 
meet  chain  store  competition  and  better  selling  the  most 
essential  item  to  meet  department  store  competition. 

III.  RETAIL  INVENTORY 

A.  The  retail  method  of  inventory  is  more  popular 
among  the  larger  stores.  Very  few  of  the  Class  A  A 
stores  use  it  but  the  percentage  of  users  grows  slightly 
among  the  Class  A  stores,  also  among  the  Class  B 
stores,  until  the  merchants  doing  between  $500,000  and 
$1,000,000  are  divided  equally  as  to  the  retail  method 
and  the  cost  system. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Types  of  Market  Representation 
For  Retail  Stores 


A  market  representative  is  an  individual  or  organ¬ 
ization  who  buys  merchandise  for  the  retailer  in  the 
market  and  who  does  not  hold  a  position  within  the 
store  itself.  There  are  four  principal  types  of  market 
representation : 

1.  The  private  buying  office. 

2.  The  associated  buying  office. 

3.  The  commission  resident  buyer. 

4.  The  salaried  buying  office. 

5.  The  cooperative  group  buying  office. 

The  Private  Buying  Office 
The  private  buying  office  is  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  retailer.  The  chief  advantage  lies  in  direct  man¬ 
agement  and  control. 

Associated  Buying  Office 

The  associated  buying  office  is  cooperatively  owned 
and  managed  by  a  group  of  stores.  Its  chief  advantage 
is  the  opportunity  afforded  its  members  to  interchange 
ideas,  comparative  statistical  data  and  general  informa¬ 
tion.  These  members  of  the  associated  buying  office 
make  their  purchases  independently  but  do  obtain 
some  price  concessions  because  of  the  prestige  of  the 
group  and  sometimes  through  jobbing  operation.  Stores 
must  be  similar  in  size  and  in  nature  to  make  all  these 
advantages  possible.  Larger  stores  are  operating  very 
efficiently  through  this  type  of  market  representation. 

Resident  Buyers  Paid  in  Commissions  by  Retailers 

The  commission  resident  buyer  may  be  a  corporation 
or  an  individual  compensated  by  the  store  in  the  form  of 
commissions  on  purchases  made.  A  few  small  stores 
claim  some  economies  from  operating  through  this  type 
of  agency. 

Salaried  Resident  Buyers 

The  salaried  resident  buying  office  works  only  for  the 
retailer  and  may  be  either  a  corporation  or  private  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  maintained  by  fees  paid  by  merchants. 
This  representative  seeks  no  compensation  from  the 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers  often  specialize  on  definite  price  lines, 
style  of  garments,  type  of  apparel  or  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  high  grade  resident  buyer  has  all  this  infor¬ 
mation  properly  classified  in  his  files.  He  tells  the  re¬ 
tailer  where  to  go  to  get  what  he  wants.  Anyone 
who  makes  contacts  with  the  right  kind  of  resident 
buying  office  has  the  markets  ‘shopped  for  him.  This 
market  representative  employs  a  staff  of  buyers  who 
are  specialists  in  their  particular  lines.  They  effect 
savings  for  the  retailer  by  knowing  the  best  resources. 
These  buyers  divide  their  time  between  actual  contact 
with  members,  enlarging  their  resource  files  and  ac¬ 
companying  a  client  into  the  market  to  buy.  Their 
office  work  includes  also  answering  inquiries  and  check¬ 
ing  and  routing  shipments  of  merchandise. 

Some  resident  buying  offices  have  organized  whole¬ 
sale  or  jobbing  departments  in  which  principally  staple 


merchandise  is  carried.  A  small  wholesaling  charge  is 
levied  to  defray  the  expense.  One  percent  is  common 
with  some  of  the  larger  resident  buyers.  These  offices 
purchase  quantities  of  merchandise,  especially  on  a  ris¬ 
ing  market  and  hold  the  goods  in  a  warehouse  until  it  is 
needed  by  the  stores.  Opportunities  often  arise  to  pur¬ 
chase  merchandise  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

Resident  buyers  will  secure  an  option  on  merchan¬ 
dise  and  then  get  in  touch  with  their  clientele  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  of  it  to  buy.  If  special  price  con¬ 
cessions  can  be  secured  because  of  cash  payment,  the 
buying  offices  will  frequently  advance  the  money  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  special  discounts.  Some  of 
this  saving  is  passed  along  to  the  retailer. 

The  larger  resident  buying  offices  effect  economies 
by  consolidating  shipments  of  goods  to  merchants.  They 
assemble  in  their  shipping  rooms  merchandise  to  be 
shipped  to  stores  and  by  consolidating  small  packages 
into  larger  units  save  money  in  transportation  charges. 

Market  news  bulletins  are  compiled  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  special  purchases  which  are  available,  style 
trends  and  market  conditions.  These  buying  offices  very 
often  furnish  desk  room  and  stenographic  service  to 
their  clients  when  they  are  in  the  market.  Some  of  the 
officials  of  resident  buying  offices  who  are  specialists  in 
the  retail  field  give  much  valuable  information  to  their 
members  on  the  subject  of  selling  and  management.  ' 
However,  this  service  has  not  developed  very  far  as 
yet.  In  general,  economies  are  obtained  by  grouping 
together  a  mass  of  small  orders  into  larger  orders  for 
merchandise. 

Resident  Buyers  Paid  in  Commissions  by  Manu¬ 
facturers 

Another  type  of  resident  buyer  is  one  who  is  paid 
for  his  services  by  collecting  a  commission  on  his  pur¬ 
chases  for  stores  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  All  manufacturers  will  not  pay  commissions 
to  this  market  representative.  This  condition  tends  to 
limit  his  sources  of  supply  and  there  may  be  a  natur¬ 
al  tendency  for  him  to  favor  those  manufacturers  who 
give  him  the  largest  commissions.  Some  merchants 
report  satisfactory  relations  with  this  type  of  market 
representative. 

The  Cooperative  Group  Buying  Office 
The  cooperative  group  buying  office  is  maintained  by 
member  stores  to  provide  facilities  for  joint  purchas¬ 
ing.  It  usually  performs  all  the  functions  of  those 
market  representatives  already  described.  But  it  goes 
still  further  in  that  the  buyers  from  member  stores 
purchase  identical  merchandise  simultaneously  in  quan¬ 
tities  to  gain  the  advantage  of  price  by  allowing  the 
manufacturer  to  decrease  his  cost  of  production. 

Prior  to  the  assembling  of  buyers  from  member 
stores  belonging  to  the  cooperative  group,  an  extensive 
study  is  made  of  the  market  by  staff  buyers  in  the 
buying  office.  An  attempt  is  made  to  investigate  every 
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source  of  the  merchandise  which  is  to  be  bought  co¬ 
operatively.  This  work  is  done  usually  three  or  four 
weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  stores’  buyers.  Samples 
of  merchandise  representing  the  best  styles  at  the  best 
prices  are  gathered  together  from  manufacturers  or 
wholesalers  and  are  usually  displayed  in  the  offices  of 
the  association  or  group.  Some  groups  however,  meet 
in  manufacturers’  sample  rooms.  This  procedure  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  names  of  the  manufacturers  are  removed  from 
all  garments  so  that  the  buyer  cannot  tell  who  has  made 
them  and  perhaps  exercise  a  bias  or  a  preference  for  a 
particular  manufacturer.  The  garments  are  grouped 
and  shown  according  to  price  lines — that  is,  merchan¬ 
dise  which  may  sell  for  $16.50  is  displayed  as  a  group 
and  one  garment  compared  with  the  other.  Generally, 
some  official  presides  at  the  meeting  of  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers. 

After  the  members  of  the  group  have  become  fully 
acquainted  with  the  samples,  they  proceed  to  select  the 
numbers  they  intend  to  buy. 

There  are  two  imp)ortant  methods  of  voting.  First, 
every  piece  of  merchandise  shown  must  receive  a  pre¬ 
determined  majority  vote  before  it  can  be  purchased 
and  there  is  a  general  process  of  elimination  by  this 
method.  Merchandise  failing  to  receive  the  necessary 
number  of  votes  is  eliminated. 

The  second  method  requires  that  each  article  be-  voted 


on  by  every  buyer.  Orders  then  are  made  out  and  if 
there  are  enough  units  ordered  of  a  particular  number 
to  get  the  quantity  price  quoted  by  the  manufacturer, 
that  item  is  purchased.  If  the  order  is  not  large  enough 
the  sample  is  thrown  out  and  other  numbers  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

Advantages  in  price  do  not  come  from  merely  pur¬ 
chasing  a  single  style  of  garment.  Price  concessions 
depend  also  on  limiting  the  range  of  sizes  and  the  range 
of  colors.  There  is  more  economy  in  manufacturing  500 
dresses  of  a  single  style  in  a  single  size  and  all  one 
color  than  in  making  the  same  style  in  miscellaneous 
colors  and  in  a  great  range  of  sizes.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point  which  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Buyers’  meetings  of  this  kind  also  are  used  to  in¬ 
terchange  statistical  information  concerning  the  turn¬ 
over  and  markdowns  of  the  departments  and  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  merchandising  policies. 

Economies  arise  from  increased  purchasing  power,  a 
saving  of  buyers’  time  by  having  the  market  shopped 
for  them,  and  a  decrease  in  markdowns  because  the 
purchases  represent  the  opinions  of  a  group  of  buyers 
rather  than  an  individual.  The  staff  buyers  in  the  resi¬ 
dent  office  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  shop  the  markets 
for  merchandise  and  look  for  new  things  and  they 
should  be  able  to  do  a  more  thorough  job  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  store  buyer  who  must  not  only  buy  but  also  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  goods  and  supervise  his  departments. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Results  of  Questionnaire  on  Buying  Conditions 


The  answers  to  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12, 
13  and  15  (see  Appendix  for  complete  questionnaire) 
are  represented  graphically  by  the  charts  on  pages  66, 
67  and  68.  The  letters  AA,  A,  B,  C  and  D  at  the  top 
of  each  column  represent  the  size  of  store  as  follows: 

AA — Sales  Volume  under  $75,000. 

A — Sales  \'olume  from  $75,000  to  $200,000. 

B — Sales  Volume  from  $200,000  to  $500,000. 

C  and  D — Sales  Volume  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 


Results  of  Questionnaire 
on  Buying  Conditions 

(Arranged  According  to  Volume  of  Store) 

CLASS  AA  STORES 

(Under  $75,000  Gross  Annual  Business) 

22  Stores  in  10  States  (Elast  and 
Middle  West) 


Most  stores  doing  less  than  $75,000  gross  business 
purchase  the  greater  part  of  their  merchandise  through 
jobbers  and  road  salesmen.  The  exceptions  are  those 
stores  close  enough  to  the  primary  markets  to  buy  direct 
from  manufacturers.  The  majority,  not  located  near  a 
primary  market  are  able  to  buy  direct,  through  salaried 
resident  buying  offices,  commission  resident  buying 
offices  or  cooperative  buying  syndicates. 


Market  Representation 

Even  though  a  store  in  this  class  may  have  a  resident 
buyer  or  similar  market  representative,  it  does  not 
follow  that  most  of  its  merchandise  can  be  purchased 
through  that  representative,  for  very  often  a  resident 
buyer  will  purchase  either  style  merchandise  or  staple 
goods,  but  not  both. 

The  Class  AA  merchant  must  usually  rely  on  the 
jobber  or  the  traveling  man  for  his  staples  and  goods 
of  small  unit  cost.  If  a  resident  buyer  is  used,  he 
usually  buys  the  style  merchandise  through  him. 

Traveling  salesmen  also  sell  much  of  the  goods  re¬ 
tailed  by  the  Class  AA  store.  This  statement  is  in¬ 
creasingly  true  the  farther  away  from  the  market  the 
store  is  located.  Cooperative  buying  has  not  yet  made 
any  headway  among  these  stores. 

Buying  Methods 

The  Class  AA  stores  in  general  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  buying  methods.  Those  whose  purchasing  prob¬ 
lems  are  least  troublesome  work  through  some  kind  of 
market  representation  or  are  located  near  the  market. 

Distance  from  Market  and  Style 

Not  only  does  distance  from  the  market  increase  the 
merchandising  difficulties  of  the  Class  AA  store,  but 
with  good  roads,  fashion  magazines,  moving  pictures 
and  improved  methods  of  communication  and  transpor- 
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QUESTION  No.  1 

Through  what  channels  do  you  buy  most  of 
your  goods?  Jobber  .  or  Manufac¬ 
turer  .  Approximately  what  %  from 

jobbers  . %.  Approximately  what  /© 

from  Manufacturers .  %. 

Answer:  (See  Chart  below). 


QUESTION  No.  2 

Do  you  buy  most  of  your  goods  from  traveling 
salesmen  or  do  you  go  to  the  market  for  most 

of  your  purchases? . 

About  what  %  from  traveling  salesmen . %. 

What  %  from  in  market  . %. 

Answer :  (  See  Chart  below  ) . 


store*  boring  mo*t  of  tlialr  aarehandli*  froa  ■■anfnct'r* 
Stor**  boring  aoit  of  their  oerdieiidit*  froo  Jobber* 
Store*  erenir  diTlding  their  {mrehete* 


Storee  Mking  the  onjoritr  of  inrehM**  ta  aerket 
Store*  feeoring  trareling  tnlemen 
Store*  evenlr  divided 


QUESTION  No.  4 

Do  you  buy  from  a  Cooperative  Group  Buying 
organization — a  Resident  Buyer — Commission 
Buyer — or  Buying  Syndicate? . 

Answer:  (See  Chart  below). 


QUESTION  No.  6 

What  is  your  greatest  need  today :  Better  Buy¬ 
ing,  Better  Selling,  or  Better  Stock  Control  and 
Accounting  ? . 

Answer:  (See  Chart  below). 


WM  Store*  ehieb  do  their  oen  bajriag 

Store*  MiBbert  of  eo'-operatie*  fnag  btyring  neeooiatioD* 
IHi  store*  e^loying  reeidest  boyer* 


Store*  needing  better  boring 
Store*  neoding  help  in  etook  eontrol  and  accounting 
Store*  reporting  need  for  better  eelling 
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QUESTION  No.  7 

Which  is  the  most  difficult  type  of  competition : 
Chain  Store,  Department  Store  or  Mail  Order 
House?  . 

Answer;  (See  Chart  below). 


QUESTION  No.  8 

Do  your  present  buying  methods  solve  your  j 
problem  of  meeting  competition  to  your  satis¬ 
faction?  . 

Answer:  (See  Chart  below). 


laafal  other  eoivatltlon 

Hall  order  honae  etroBfeat  co^iatitor 
Chain  atora  atroncaat  eoavatlMr 

Dapartaant  atora  atron«eat  ooapatltoi 


Storae  afaieh  bare  not  aolrad  thalr  hvgrlnx  problaa  ! 

Storaa  which  foal  thalr  bojrlnc  aathoda  art  aatlafaetorp 


I  QUESTION  No.  11 

Do  you  try  to  estimate  your  future  sales  for 
1  each  month  using  last  year’s  figures  and  also  a 
knowledge  of  business  conditions,  and  then  buy 
accordingly  ? . 

j  Answer :  (See  Chart  below). 


QUESTION  No.  12 

Do  you  take  your  inventory  at  retail  or  at 
cost  ? . 

Answer:  (See  Chart  below). 
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QUESTION  No.  13 

Do  you  operate  a  good  stock  control  system 
which  gives  you  definite  information  regarding 
the  best  sizes,  colors,  styles  and  prices  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  buy? . 

Answer:  (See  Chart  below). 


QUESTION  No.  15 

Did  you  have  a  satisfactory  stock  turnover  in 

1923,  1924,  1925  . ? 

How  much  was  it  in  1923  .  1924  . 

1925  .  ? 

Answer:  (See  Chart  below). 


store*  with  •  good  (teek  control  eywt** 

Store*  reporting  need  for  better  etook  control 


Store*  with  n  wntlwfaetorp  *tocktum  In  1983,  1984.  1988 
Store*  not  nntlafled  with  their  etecktnn 


tation,  people  in  the  smaller  communities  demand  the 
latest  styles  soon  after  they  have  been  introduced. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  statement.  The 
small  retailer  is  required  to  buy  more  often  than  form¬ 
erly,  for  styles  are  continually  changing.  He  can  not  buy 
as  far  ahead  and  it  is  harder  to  carry  complete  stocks, 
for  he  cannot  afford  to  have  as  much  money  invested 
in  his  business  as  when  his  stock  of  goods  consisted 
mostly  of  staples,  or  when  he  had  more  time  to  dispose 
of  his  style  goods. 

Returns 

More  merchandise  is  returned  to  manufacturers  by 
the  merchants  who  buy  through  market  representatives 
than  by  those  who  make  their  own  purchases.  Evidently 
it  is  difficult  for  the  Class  AA  store  to  find  the  right 
man  to  handle  its  small  account. 


Turnover 

The  best  turnover  figures  are  procured  by  those 
Class  AA  merchants  who  have  a  stock  control  system. 
These  merchants  also  know  accurately  the  amount  of 
their  markdowns  and  consequently  are  not  mislead 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  the  proper  markup  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  satisfactory  net  profit. 

In  general,  a  satisfactory  stock  turnover  was  not 
obtained  in  1923,  1924  or  1925.  The  few  exceptions 
are  those  who  made  most  or  at  least  50%  of  their  pur¬ 
chases  directly  in  the  market. 

It  follows  that  most  of  these  stores  had  the  advant¬ 
age  of  being  located  near  their  primary  source  of 
supply. 

The  lowest  turnover  was  1.  The  highest  record  came 
from  an  exclusive  women’s  apparel  shop  which  secured 
7  and  had  advantages  of  location.  • 


Stock  Control 

Scientific  stock  control  systems  are  not  popular 
among  the  AA  stores.  Only  a  very  few  are  operating 
on  a  retail  inventory  basis.  Yet  these  merchants  try 
to  regulate  their  buying  by  estimating  future  sales  and 
by  studying  economic  conditions.  It  remains  to  be  de¬ 
termined  how  this  can  be  done  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  best  size  ranges,  price  ranges,  etc. 
Perhaps  memory  will  suffice  if  the  volume  of  business 
is  small,  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  the  low  average  net 
profits  and  turnover  of  stores  in  this  class  are  due 
partly  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  memory  system. 


Competition 

The  most  formidable  competition  for  the  Class  AA 
store  is  believed  to  be, 

1st — The  mail  order  house. 

2nd — The  chain  store. 

3rd — The  large  department  store. 

Better  Selling  Important 

Sales  promotion  is  thought  to  be  more  important  than 
buying  by  many  of  the  stores.  A  few  merchants  recog¬ 
nize  the  seriousness  of  not  having  a  good  stock  con¬ 
trol  system.  The  transition  from  a  staple  era  to  a  style 
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era  has  made  necessary  an  economical  stock  control 
method,  which  is  a  fundamental  guide  to  scientific  buy¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  not  supplant  personal  supervision  and 
common  sense.  Both  are  needed. 


CLASS  A  STORES 

I  ($75,000  to  $200,000  Gross  Annual  Business) 

66  Stores  in  27  Elastem,  Middle  Western, 

Western  and  Southern 
States 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  class  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  merchants  interested  in  research  work  than 
i  in  the  previous  group.  Approximately  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  questionnaires  was  sent  to  both  Class  AA  and 
Class  A  stores,  but  three  times  as  many  of  the  larger 
I  stores  showed  their  interest  by  answering  the  questions. 

Market  Representation 

As  stores  grow  from  Class  A  A  to  Class  A,  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  more  goods  from  manufacturers  and  less 
I  from  jobbers.  Location  relative  to  primary  markets 
undoubtedly  has  much  to  do  with  this  preference  for 
among  them  there  is  a  considerable  minority  who  still 

irely  on  the  jobber  for  the  greater  part  of  their  purchases. 
The  jobber  is  popular  among  stores  not  having  prim¬ 
ary  market  representation.  Resident  buyers,  commission 
I  buyers,  syndicate  offices,  traveling  salesmen,  etc.,  are 
the  agencies  through  which  the  Class  A  stores  work 
when  they  make  most  of  their  purchases  direct  from 
manufacturers. 

I  Sentiment  in  favor  of  buying  from  traveling  sales- 
(  men  or  through  resident  buyers  is  almost  evenly  divided, 

t  Of  this  group  of  stores,  53%  work  through  resident 

buyers;  38%  rely  on  their  own  initiative  and  9%  use 
I  cooperative  buying  methods. 

Style  Goods  and  Staples 
Two-thirds  of  the  stores  buying  merchandise  coopera¬ 
tively  purchase  style  goods  as  well  as  staples  together. 
The  other  one-third  confine  their  buying  efforts  to 
staple  merchandise. 

Buying,  Selling  and  Stock  Control 
f  According  to  the  opinion  of  these  merchants,  better 
selling  is  their  most  important  problem ;  then  comes  bet¬ 
ter  buying  and  finally,  stock  control. 

The  turnover  figures  show  that  those  Class  A  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  good  stock  control  systems  also  have 

ithe  best  turnover  figures.  It  is  possible  to  procure  a 
satisfactory  turnover  without  a  definite  stock  control 
system,  providing  the  merchant  is  an  exceptional  indi- 
r  vidual.  However,  for  the  average  man  to  be  successful 
as  a  retailer,  he  must  have  exact  business  statistics  to 
giiide  him  in  purchasing  the  right  styles  and  the  proper 
^  sizes  in  the  right  quantities  at  prices  which  sell  best. 

Judgment  and  continually  working  on  stock  may  sup- 
i  plant  stock  control  when  the  market  is  rising.  It  is 
when  a  buyer  must  change  his  pace  or  readjust  his  buy- 
t  ing  methods  because  of  a  stagnant  or  falling  market 
I  that  he  needs  figures  to  check  his  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience;. 

Markdowns 

This  statement  is  further  substantiated  by  an  ex- 
k  amination  of  markdowns.  The  excessive  markdowns 


are  listed  by  stores  not  having  good  stock  control  sys¬ 
tems.  Furthermore,  many  stores  did  not  give  the 
amount  of  their  markdowns  when  they  lacked  a  proper 
method  of  control. 

Buying  and  reordering  are  certainly  made  more  diffi¬ 
cult  when  you  do  not  know  the  exact  appraisal  the 
public  has  placed  on  your  merchandise.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  that  certain  goods  are  not  selling;  one  must 
realize  why  they  have  not  sold  before  the  error  can  be 
corrected. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the  Class  A  stores  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  resident  buying  connections  or  other 
market  representatives.  Those  buying  cooperatively  are 
looking  for  improvement. 

Competition 

The  majority  of  Class  AA  stores  listed  their  com¬ 
petition  in  the  order  of  importance  as  follows: 

1.  Mail  order  house. 

2.  Chain  store. 

3.  Large  department  store. 

but  the  majority  of  Class  A  stores  believe  their  com¬ 
petition,  in  the  order  of  its  importance  to  be, 

1.  Mail  order  house. 

2.  Large  department  store. 

3.  Chain  store. 

In  the  Class  AA  stores,  the  number  of  votes  registered 
for  competition  differed  but  slightly,  while  the  Class 
A  stores  voting  showed  a  greater  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Returns 

The  average  returns  to  manufacturers  amounted  to 
4%.  By  far  the  greater  majority  of  Class  A  stores 
sent  back  for  credit  less  than  5%  of  their  purchases. 
This  figure  varies  from  as  low  as  to  30%. 

Turnover 

Class  A  merchants  give  the  limits  of  their  turnover 
figures  as  follows: 

1923  1924  1923 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

1.3  5.9  1.25  5.4  1.5  6.3 


CLASS  B  STORES 

($200,000  to  $300,000  Annual  Business) 

68  Stores  located  in  27  E^astem,  Middle 
Western  and  Western  States 

Cooperation  of  retailers  is  strongly  suggested  by 
many  Class  B  stores  as  a  means  of  meeting  competition. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers 

As  stores  become  larger,  the  tendency  to  increase 
purchases  direct  from  manufacturers  and  to  decrease 
orders  given  to  jobbers  is  evident.  The  percentage  of 
Class  AA,  Class  A  and  Class  B  stores  making  most 
of  their  purchases  direct  from  manufacturers  is  29%, 
47%  and  83%  respectively. 

Direct  Market  Representation 

The  great  majority  of  these  stores  has  some  kind  of 
market  representation,  chiefly  resident  buyers.  Some 
of  the  larger  resident  buyers  start  to  seek  the  accounts 
of  stores  near  the  lower  limits  of  this  class.  It  is  easier 
to  find  the  right  kind  of  resident  buyer  when  a  store 
has  a  gross  annual  volume  in  excess  of  $2(X),000  and 
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one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  larger  percentage 
of  Class  B  merchants  using  such  facilities. 

Not  all  these  stores  are  content  with  their  resident 
buying  offices.  Evidently  their  accounts,  being  the 
smallest  in  the  group,  do  not  receive  the  attention 
which  larger  accounts  get ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  less  cooperative.  It  is  possible  that  these 
stores  desire  quantity  prices  without  buying  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  More  will  be  said  about  this  later. 

Many  merchants  who  do  not  have  direct  market 
representation  and  who  rely  on  their  own  initiative  are 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  buying  facilities.  Many  of 
these  Class  B  stores  are  located  in  the  middle  west  and 
far  west.  Without  doubt,  distance  from  market  is  an 
important  factor  in  buying. 

The  majority  of  resident  buyers  who  accept  these 
merchants’  accounts  do  not  furnish  complete  buying 
facilities.  Much  of  the  goods  so  purchased  is  style  mer¬ 
chandise.  Perhaps  this  too  has  something  to  do  with 
the  dissatisfaction. 

Visits  to  Market 

It  appears  that  western  stores  distantly  located  must 
rely  on  traveling  salesmen  for  relatively  large  quantities 
of  goods.  The  number  of  times  Class  B  stores  visited 
the  market  varied  from  1,  for  a  merchant  in  Idaho,  to 
56  for  a  merchant  in  Massachusetts. 


more  e.xact  kno\vledge  of  one's  business  will  be  of 
assistance  in  meeting  any  kind  of  competition. 

Returns 

Return  of  merchandise  to  manufacturers  for  credit 
ranges  from  to  15%,  with  a  common  average 

of  about  3^%.  These  figures  appear  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  those  of  the  previous  and  smaller  stores, 
which  may  be  due  to  a  greater  percentage  of  Class  B 
stores  using  more  scientific  stock  control  methods. 
Among  Class  B  stores  the  retail  method  of  inventory  is 
equally  popular  with  the  cost  inventory  system.  This 
condition  is  another  change  in  comparison  with  Class 
AA  and  Class  A  stores. 

Markdowns 

Markdowns  vary  from  1%  to  18.41%,  the  higher 
markdowns  undoubtedly  being  for  stores  specializing 
on  women’s  apparel.  The  common  average  is  9.9%. 

Stock  Turnover 

Stock  turnovers  vary  widely  as  follows : 

1923  1924  1925 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

1.25  6.  1.23  6.  1.36  5. 

CLASS  C  AND  D  STORES 


I 


Better  Selling 

Selling,  again,  appears  to  be  more  important  than 
buying  or  stock  control.  Even  though  stock  control  is 
third  in  popularity,  its  advocates  are  increasing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  two  smaller  classes  of  stores. 

Competition 

Note  the  difference  in  ideas  regarding  competition: 
CLASS  AA  CLASS  A  CLASS  B 

1.  Mail  order  1.  Mail  order  1.  Chain  store, 

house.  house.  2.  Dept,  store. 

2.  Chain  store.  2.  Department  3.  Mail  order  house. 

3.  Depart  ment  '  4.  Small  merchants 

store.  3.  Chain  store.  ^ho  do  not  know 

the  cost  of  doing 
business  (ignorant 
competition.) 

5.  Bargain  basements 

6.  The  automobile 
which  allows 
people  to  travel  to 
larger  communi¬ 
ties  easily. 

7.  Installment  sel¬ 
ling. 

Better  Buying 

Better  buying  is  most  important  among  the  Class  B 
merchants  who  place  the  chain  store  and  the  mail 
order  house  as  their  most  severe  competition.  But  when 
the  large  department  store  heads  the  list,  better  selling 
is  uppermost  in  the  merchant’s  mind  and  better  stock 
control  is  a  close  second. 

Stock  Control. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  merchants  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  chain  store  competition  is  the  hardest  to 
meet  have  not  yet  tried  to  solve  their  problem  with 
better  stock  control  to  tell  them  the  best  sizes,  colors 
and  styles  of  merchandise  to  buy.  It  is  certain  that  a 


$500,000  to  $1,000,000  Gross  Annual  Business  ■ 

48  Stores  Located  in  24  states.  East 
Middle  West  and  Far  W'est. 

Stores  doing  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  gross  vol¬ 
ume  annually  secure  the  greater  portion  of  their  mer-  Jj 
chandise  direct  from  manufacturers  in  the  market.  The  | 
exception  to  this  statement  is  found  among  stores 
located  in  the  middle  and  far  west,  who  favor  the  job-  ^ 

ber  and  traveling  salesmen.  A  very  small  percentage, 
however,  fall  into  this  latter  class. 

The  resident  buyer  is  the  popular  form  of  market 
representation.  Merchants  who  do  not  have  market 
connections,  in  most  cases,  are  located  close  enough 
to  their  primary  market  to  allow  them  to  visit  it  often.  ^ 
They  believe  that  their  personal  buying  initiative  is  f, 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  work  of  the  ordinary  resi-  1^ 
dent  buyer. 

Visits  to  Market  ’ 

The  majority  of  Class  C  and  D  merchants  make  at  s 
least  20  visits  to  the  market  annually  and  in  many  ^ 
cases  they  go  every  week. 

Market  Representation 

Stores  in  the  outlying  districts  are  well  represented 
by  some  form  of  market  representative — either  a  priv¬ 
ate  office,  a  resident  buyer,  or  they  are  members  of  a 
cooperative  buying  organization,  for  they  must  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  their  sources  of  supply.  Some 
market  representatives  are  doing  a  good  job,  while 
others  are  not.  Resident  buyers  or  some  other  type  of 
market  connection  seem  to  be  almost  a  necessity  among 
Class  C  and  D  stores  when  they  make  less  than  ten 
trips  annually  to  the  market. 

Most  of  these  stores  feel  that  their  present  method 
of  buying  solves  their  existing  competitive  problems. 
Stores  doing  near  the  million  mark  are  more  certain  on 
this  point  than  the  merchants  who  do  a  gross  annual 
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volume  of  business  near  the  half  million  mark.  Some 
Class  C  and  D  merchants  having,  resident  buying  con¬ 
nections  are  dissatisfied.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
relative  ability  of  their  resident  buyers. 

Staple  lines  of  merchandise  are  handled  mostly  by 
the  cooperative  group  buying  offices.  Cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  by  stores  of  this  size  has  not  yet  developed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
purchases  are  confined  primarily  to  staple  goods.  There 
is  a  distinct  feeling  that  growth  in  cooperative  group 
buying  must  proceed  slowly. 

Ernest  C.  Hastings,  President  of  the  Hastings  Re¬ 
search  Group,  has  explained  this  point  very  clearly  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

The  urgent  needs  for  Class  C  and  D  stores  are :  1 — 
Better  Selling ;  2 — Better  Buying ;  3 — Better  Stock 
Control,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  merchants. 
Better  buying  does  not  fall  far  behind  better  selling 
in  popularity. 

Competition 

The  competitive  problems  are  practically  the  same 
as  for  Class  B  stores — the  department  store  being  first, 
the  chain  store  second  and  the  mail  order  house  third. 
When  the  department  store  is  the  chief  competitor,  the 
Class  C  and  D  merchants  find  their  greatest  need  to  be 
better  selling  and  better  stock  control.  When  the  chain 
store  is  the  most  severe  competition,  better  buying  and 
an  adequate  system  of  stock  control  which  will  tell  the 


best  sizes,  colors  and  styles  of  merchandise  to  buy,  are 
the  most  important  factors. 

The  latest  styles  are  demanded  by  the  clientele  of  two- 
thirds  of  these  stores.  There  still  seems  to  be  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  one-third  where  the  demands  of  the  community 
are  for  more  conservative  merchandise. 

Stock  Control 

The  retail  method  of  inventory  and  the  cost  system 
are  equally  popular  among  Class  C  stores.  The  Class 
D  merchants  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  retail 
method.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  a  small  percentage 
have  a  system  of  stock  control  in  operation  which  will 
tell  them  the  best  sizes,  colors  and  style  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  buy. 

In  general,  where  there  is  no  stock  control  system  in 
use,  the  stores  register  a  high  percentage  of  markdowns 
and  returns  of  merchandise  for  credit.  These  same  mer¬ 
chants,  also  in  general,  have  the  lowest  stock  turnover. 
When  a  good  stock  control  system  is  in  operation  it 
usually  is  accompanied  by  low  markdowns  and  returns 
to  manufacturers  and  a  turnover  figure  slightly  higher 
than  the  average. 

Turnover 

The  stock  turnover  for  the  Class  C  and  D  stores  for 
the  years  1923  to  1925,  became  increasingly  better.  In 
those  cases  where  there  was  a  reduction  it  happened 
between  1924  and  1925. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Group  Buying 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Point  of  View 


ADVANTAGES 

The  following  advantages  of  Group  Buying  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  merchants  who  cooperated  in  making 
this  study,  all  of  which  material  has  been  taken  from 
answers  to  the  questionnaire.  Many  agreed  that  the 
great  advantages  in  cooperative  group  buying  are: 

(a)  The  ability  to  save  money  through  the  quantity 
purchase  of  staple  merchandise. 

(b)  In  addition,  considerable  time  is  saved  for  the 
buyer  by  having  the  market  shopped  in  advance  by  the 
group  buying  organization. 

(c)  The  association  can  advise  the  buyer  exactly 
where  the  best  buys  are  to  be  had. 

(d)  Better  discounts  may  be  procured  by  coopera¬ 
tive  group  buying. 

(e)  A  by-product  is  the  valuable  information  given 
out  by  the  organization  and  the  natural  exchange  of 
ideas  which  takes  place  in  any  group  of  men  having  the 
same  interests  and  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

(f)  Some  believe  that  group  buying  will  eliminate 
the  large  accumulation  of  slow  moving  merchandise 
because  the  buying  will  be  more  intelligently  done.  The 
selections  of  a  group  of  high  grade  buyers,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  should  be  better  or  safer  than  if  a  single  buyer 
picked  out  the  goods.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  one 


high  grade  buyer  could  not  do  as  well  as  the  group. 
But  when  averages  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
group  should  hit  it  right  more  often  than  a  group  of 
individuals  working  separately. 

(g)  Some  of  the  larger  stores  advocated  cooperative 
group  buying  of  style  merchandise,  for  it  should  provide 
the  retailer  with  the  latest  styles  at  the  right  price  as 
soon  as  they  are  released. 

(h)  It  gives  prestige  to  the  merchant  and  provides 
him  with  access  to  large  manufacturers  from  whom  he 
could  not  buy  as  an  individual.  (Group  buying  of  style 
merchandise  is  being  done  successfully.) 

disadvantages 

(a)  Style  goods  cannot  be  purchased  successfully. 

(b)  Next  in  importance  is  that  markdowns  offset 
any  savings  in  price  because  the  group  usually  buys 
goods  which  may  be  unsuited  to  local  conditions. 

(c)  The  market  representative  does  not  have  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  store  at  heart  as  much  as  would  the  buyer 
of  the  firm. 

(d)  Other  merchants  believe  that  this  method  can 
not  procure  merchandise  suited  to  local  conditions ;  that 
price  is  stressed  rather  than  good  selection;  that  the 
method  is  too  expensive  for  small  retailers  who  do  not 
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buy  enough  goods  during  the  year  to  get  the  economy 
of  the  membership;  that  the  principle  of  cooperative 
group  buying  is  right  but  that  the  process  has  not 
reached  a  matured  stage  where  all  the  difficulties  have 
been  ironed  out. 

(e)  It  is  difficult  to  combine  into  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  small  retailers  scattered  over  the  country,  varying 
in  size  and  in  methods  of  operation. 

(f)  Individuality  of  style  is  lost  when  a  group  pur¬ 
chases  style  merchandise — uniqueness  of  choice  is  not 
retained.  All  members  of  the  group  have  the  same 
merchandise  you  have. 

(g)  Groups  experience  difficulty  in  selecting  styles 
on  which  they  can  procure  a  majority  vote.  If  a 
majority  vote  is  taken  and  the  style  is  adopted,  there  is 
a  half-hearted  acceptance  of  it. 

(h)  Even  though  cooperative  groups  may  be  advis¬ 
able  in  the  buying  of  staples,  the  margin  of  this  type 
of  merchandise  is  so  small  that  the  profit  is  eaten  up 
by  the  cost  of  operating  the  department. 

(i)  Cooperative  buying,  it  is  said,  ties  up  the  buying 
procedure.  Buyers  want  to  be  able  to  purchase  where 
they  see  fit  in  quantities  as  they  think  proper  and  not 
to  be  hampered  by  the  slow  moving  approval  of  a 
group. 

(j)  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  group 
buying  for  two  or  three  buyers  to  dominate  the  situation. 
A  Class  B  merchant  states  that  he  pays  $100  per  month 
to  buy  through  a  syndicate  and  the  syndicate  covers 
only  part  of  his  wants.  Another  would  sooner  forego 
the  5%  discount  which  he  believes  is  gained  through 
group  buying,  and  use  his  own  judgment  and  improve 
his  selection. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

The  principal  objection  to  group  buying  emanates 
from  the  buyer  who  does  not  want  to  sacrifice  his  or 
her  buying  power  and  prestige  in  the  market  to  a  group. 

In  general,  some  merchants  believe  that  group  buying 
is  the  best  solution  so  far  but  they  do  not  think  it  is 
ideal.  It  will  only  work  well  where  it  is  made  up  of 
stores  of  like  minds,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  which 
speak  about  the  same  language  and  cater  to  the  same 
class  of  clientele. 

Speaking  of  a  particular  group,  a  merchant  states 
that  it  does  a  good  job  but  the  lines  are  not  extensive 
enough  and  the  emphasis  is  too  strongly  on  cheap  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Another  store  owner  remarks  that  group  buying  has 
saved  him  approximately  10%  on  the  purchase  price  of 
his  goods. 
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WHY  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  OPPOSED  TO 
GROUP  BUYING 

Manufacturers  believe  that  group  buying  is  still  in  a 
formative  stage  and  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  ' 
it  have  not  been  ironed  out.  As  a  result  some  manufac¬ 
turers  have  grievances  against  retailers  and  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  buying  through  group  organizations.  They  claim 
the  groups  use  their  combined  purchasing  power  as  a 
club  to  beat  down  prices  of  merchandise  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  The  manufacturer  concedes  special 
prices  in  return  for  the  retailers’  promise  to  place  future 
orders  and  the  future  purchases  fail  to  materialize  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  price  squabble  basis.  Manufacturers  claim  that 
some  groups  stress  the  importance  of  price  and  forget 
quality  and  style  of  merchandise.  Retailers  also  have 
entered  this  complaint. 

Manufacturers  state  they  desire  to  show  their  mer¬ 
chandise  in  their  own  salesrooms  as  well  as  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  display  with  the  regular  selling  talk.  The  usual 
group  methodi  of  buying  removes  all  identification 
marks  from  the  goods  and  the  makers  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  when  the  buyers 
discuss  their  garments.  The  personality  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  of  his  institution  is  lost  to  him.  Merchan¬ 
dise  looks  better  to  the  average  or  inexperienced  buyer 
in  a  beautifully  decorated  sales  room  than  in  a  plain 
office. 

Some  manufacturers  further  state  that  leaving  sam¬ 
ples  of  latest  style  goods  in  the  group  buying  offices  leads 
to  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  garment  trade,  namely, 
style  pirating.  The  manufacturer  rightfully  feels  that 
the  exclusiveness  of  his  styles  is  one  of  his  greatest 
assets.  This  copying  of  styles  by  some  group  has  caused 
some  manufacturers  to  refuse  to  allow  their  samples  to 
remain  in  buying  offices  over  night. 

A  few  other  manufacturers  feel  that  group  buying 
destroys  their  individuality.  They  say  it  robs  them  of 
their  intimate  contact  with  the  merchant. 

Manufacturers  must  make  money  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  business.  When  extreme  competition  forces 
them  to  set  their  price  below  the  cost  of  production, 
they  must  either  refuse  shipment  after  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  their  error  or  resort  to  substitution.  Quality 
and  style  can  be  removed  from  a  garment,  yardage 
can  be  saved,  trimmings  can  be  slightly  changed  without 
many  buyers  discovering  it.  Manufacturers  do  not  wish 
to  be  forced  to  use  such  methods  to  make  a  profit  and 
they  protest  strenuously.  Retailers  should  realize  this 
and  know  that  they  are  the  losers  if  the  manufacturer 
successfully  practices  substitution  and  they  do  not  bene¬ 
fit  if  he  is  forced  out  of  business. 
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Group  Buying 

By  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  President,  The  Hastings  Research  Group,  Inc. 


GROL^P  buying !  No  term  in  retailing  today  contains 
such  a  wealth  of  possibilities  or  such  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  heart  aches  and  disappointments. 

Group  buying,  properly  done,  may  mean  the  salvation 
of  many  an  independent  retailer.  It  will  give  him  profits 


where  none  grew  before.  It  will  enable  him  to  show 
kinds  and  types  of  merchandise  that  have  been  prohib¬ 
ited  from  his  store  in  the  past  because  of  too  large 
quantities  or  too  big  assortments.  It  will  speed  up  turn¬ 
overs  and  cut  down  markdowns. 
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Putting  it  briefly,  Group  Buying,  well  done,  will  cor¬ 
rect  most  of  the  minor  ills  of  retailing  and  some  of  the 
major  ones. 

Note  those  tivo  words  though,  ‘'Well  Done." 

They  are  the  stumbling  block  of  most  all  group  buy¬ 
ing  as  it  is  done  today.  And  there  are  so  many  reasons 
for  it  that  we  shall  touch  on  only  a  few  of  them. 

Let’s  start  with  a  premise  or  truism  that  is  indisput¬ 
able.  Pool  the  purchase  of  even  fifteen  stores  on  any 
one  item  and  go  into  the  open  market  for  it.  What  can 
you  save?  Ten  to  twenty-five  percent,  depending  upon 
the  item.  A  fact,  not  a  guess. 

Cooperation  of  Buyers 

Now  what  happens?  Fifteen  buyers  in  fifteen  stores 
immediately  present  the  thing  they  have  been  buying  and 
claim  it  to  be  better  in  quality  or  lower  in  price  than 
the  group  item.  The  result  is  that  the  combined  pur¬ 
chase  eventually  becomes  the  purchase  of  perhaps  half 
the  total  group  of  stores.  This  displeases  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  makes  future  purchases  more  difficult  to 
negotiate. 

The  buyers’  stubbornness?  Not  entirely.  Oft  times 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  own  selection  puts  a  bias  on  his 
judgment  of  merchandise.  Other  times  he  forgets 
what  he  actually  paid  for  the  item  he  presents.  This  is 
a  very  common  occurrence. 

New  groups  being  organized  will  say  to  themselves: 
“We’ll  force  our  buyers  to  go  along.”  It  can’t  be  done ! 
It  never  will  be  done.  You  may  force  buying,  but  you 
can’t  force  the  selling  of  the  item.  It  can  be  so  buried 
or  so  displayed  that  it  never  will  be  sold. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  that  happened  in  a  Southern 
group.  A  purchase  was  made  of,  we’ll  say,  a  gogo.  The 
buyer  of  one  store  didn’t  want  it  but  was  compelled  to 
take  150.  Six  months  later  the  buyer  asked  permission 
to  take  a  markdown  on  the  gogos  so  as  to  clean  them 
out.  Upon  investigation,  the  boss  found  twenty-five 
remained  and  they  were  hid  in  the  back  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  And  yet  the  buyer  flew  into  a  rage  when  refused 
the  markdown  and  asked  to  display  them  a  little  better. 
What’s  the  answer? 

Sell  group  buying  to  the  buyers.  Show  them  that 
grou])  buying  broadens  and  enlarges  the  possibilities 
and  opportunities  of  a  buyer.  If  there  are  fifteen  stores 
and  say  fifteen  silk  buyers,  impress  upon  each  that  he  is 
no  longer  the  buyer  of  one  store  but  a  possible  buyer 
of  fifteen  stores.  Teach  buyers  to  give  and  take  in  hav¬ 
ing  their  styles  and  quality  adopted.  It  is  the  only 
answer,  if  stores  must  have  buyers.  Buyers,  and  not 
just  store  owners,  must  be  made  integral  parts  of  the 
group.  They’re  willing  when  shown  the  light. 

Buyers,  though,  aren’t  the  biggest  hindrance  to  group 
buying.  It  is  lack  of  proper  planning.  Group  buying, 
because  of  its  very  nature,  must  look  ahead  three,  six 
or  nine  months. 

Recently  an  item  appeared  in  the  trade  papers  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  certain  chain  of  stores  had  placed  a 
two  and  one-half  million  dollar  order  for  spring  hose. 
How  many  independent  stores  had  spring  hose  bought 
in  October?  And  yet  that  is  what  must  be  done  if  big 
orders  are  to  be  taken  care  of  and  delivered  on  time. 

Many  a  group  has  gone  on  the  rocks  because  it  has 
tried  to  buy  everything  in  the  store  right  at  the  start. 


This  is  another  thing  that  can’t  be  done.  Young  groups 
will  do  well  to  pick  out  a  few  outstanding  items  or  lines 
and  work  on  them,  gradually  extending  activities  to 
other  merchandise  as  time  goes  on. 

It  would  take  a  book  as  big  as  the  Merchant’s  Manual 
to  tell  of  only,  the  things  a  group  can’t  do  at  the  start, 
and  yet  they’re  the  ones  most  groups  insist  upon  doing 
first.  And,  experience  appears  to  be  about  the  only  way 
for  groups  to  learn  what  can  be  done  or  rather  how  fast 
things  can  be  done. 

A  big  merchant  of  the  country  told  the  writer  re¬ 
cently  that  a  group  which  functions  fifty  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  five  years  is  an  outstanding  success.  History 
would  indicate  this  to  be  true. 

How  shall  we  organize  a  group  ? 

Easy  to  answer,  but  it  is  a  mere  beginning,  for 
troubles  seldom  start  in  the  organizing. 

If  you  and  some  friends  wish  to  organize  a  group, 
select  say  a  dozen  or  fifteen  stores  of  about  the  same 
size  and  which  handle  about  the  same  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Hold  a  first  meeting  to  talk  it  over.  Then 
plan  to  meet  again  in  a  month  so  everyone  will  have 
time  to  think  the  plan  over.  If  everyone  is  agreed  at 
the  next  meeting,  organize  with  the  officers  needed 
properly  elected. 

You  are  now  a  group.  .\nd,  strange  to  relate,  many 
merchants  think  this  is  about  all  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  a  group. 

It  is  well  to  incorporate  the  group  so  it  may  act  as  an 
individual  and  relieve  individual  members  of  personal 
responsibility,  should  troubles  arise. 

Financing  Problems 

Then  comes  the  question  of  money.  How  much?  It 
all  depends  upon  what  the  group  wishes  to  do.  If  New 
York  offices  are  to  be  maintained,  there  must  be  suffic¬ 
ient  funds  for  office  rent,  per.sonnel,  etc.  No  one  can 
state  how  much  this  will  require.  We  know  one  small 
group  that  has  a  budget  of  $150,000.00  and  another 
with  about  the  same  number  of  stores  that  spends  about 
$16,000.00  per  year.  The  first  group  set  up  a  large  New 
York  organization  at  a  big  expense.  The  latter  started 
with  three  people  and  plans  to  build  from  year  to  year. 
Both  plans  have  merit.  Smaller  stores  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  latter  plan. 

This  is  rather  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  way  of  describ¬ 
ing  a  group  and  how  to  get  one  and  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  the  only  way  a  group  plan  can  be  outlined  at  this 
date. 

Group  buying  scarcely  has  its  eyes  open.  There  are  no 
formulas  or  “tried  and  true”  plans.  You  just  have  to 
get  started  and  keep  going.  The  road  is  uncharted 
and  unmarked.  But  there’s  a  deal  of  pleasure  and  of 
profit  in  breaking  the  way. 

Don’t  expect  too  much.  Don’t  form  a  group  unless 
you  expect  to  work  and  work  hard  at  it.  Group  oper¬ 
ations  can’t  be  palmed  off  on  one  or  two  individuals. 
Every  member  must  do  his  part  and  do  it  unselfishly. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  in  the  beginning. 
Group  buying  and  group  operating  has  untold  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  individual  merchant.  It  may  mean  his  sal¬ 
vation  if  he  is  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  associates  in 
his  group.  If  he  isn’t,  he  must  hunt  a  group  that  does 
give  him  what  he  wants. 
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The  first  and  foremost  question  in  any  group  is  its 
members.  If  they  are  congenial,  the  rest  is  easy.  If 
they  aren’t,  the  group  may  as  well  disband.  Second  is 
a  willingness  to  work.  Third,  a  desire  to  cooperate. 
Fourth,  a  way  of  selling  the  group  to  the  buyers.  Fifth, 
the  ability  to  use  similar  price  and  quality  merchandise. 
Sixth,  a  plan  of  buying  for  future  delivery.  Seventh, 


a  group  f>olicy  as  to  dealing  with  wholesalers.  Eighth, 
an  office  in  New  York  that  can  and  will  render  efficient 
service.  Ninth,  sufficient  money  with  which  to  operate. 
Tenth,  a  willingness  to  wait  for  results. 

Given  these  ten  qualities  and  any  group  will  succeed 
and  become  the  pride  of  its  members.  With  the  pride 
will  come  better  store  keeping  and  better  profits  for  all. 


The  Wholesaler 

CHAIN  stores  and  mail  order  houses  buy  very  little 
merchandise  from  middlemen.  Their  method  of 
distribution  includes  the  wholesalers’  function.  In 
many  cases  they  have  taken  over  the  work  of  the  jobber. 

The  chain  stores  are  doing  a  good  job  in  performing 
the  work  of  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  jointly.  Uni¬ 
form  conditions  make  this  possible.  Where  no  such 
inter-relation  of  interests  exists,  such  harmonious  action 
is  not  found. 

The  small  independent  retailer,  while  he  realizes  his 
buying  disadvantages,  is  more  or  less  a  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  if  he  is  not  located  near  a  primary 
market  he  must  make  the  majority  of  his  purchases 
from  the  wholesaler  or  jobber. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  shortening 
trade  channels  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer.  Some  criticisms  of  the 
wholesaler  are  justified  while  others  may  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  service  he  performs.  He 
has  a  very  definite  place  in  the  field  of  distribution 
and,  though  he  may  be  removed,  the  function  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  performed  by  some  agency.  The  question  is, 
who  can  perform  these  functions  most  effectively? 

Functions  of  Wholesaler 

Specialization  has  made  possible  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  great  output  of  our  mills  is  to  be  distributed 
rapidly  and  economically  to  the  hundreds  of  independent 
retailers  scattered  over  a  wide  geographic  area,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  well  trained  specialists. 

The  wholesaler  assembles  merchandise  from  hundreds 
of  manufacturers  at  a  point  convenient  for  the  retailer. 
He  stores  the  merchandise  until  it  is  needed,  sorts  and 
grades  it,  dealing  it  out  to  his  trade  in  any  reasonable 
quantity.  He  is  located  close  to  his  accounts  and  is 
able  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  hand  to  mouth  buying 
policy  of  the  independent  retailer. 

The  wholesaler  or  jobber  has  been  very  liberal  with 
his  accounts.  Often  he  has  extended  exceptional  credit 
facilities  to  smaller  retailers  during  hard  times.  This 
condition  has  engendered  a  feeling  of  loyalty  between 
the  wholesaler  and  the  merchant  but  present  competitive 
buying  and  the  fight  of  the  small  retailer  for  existence 
requires  the  middleman  to  step  lively  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  lest  other  marketing  agencies  supplant  him. 

The  wholesaler  generally  has  no  great  desire  to  enter 
into  the  field  of  retailing;  neither  does  he  have  any 
great  desire  to  take  over  manufacturing  processes.  It 
is  well  fixed  in  his  mind  that  his  field  is  large  and  can 
stand  considerable  cultivation.  He  is  aware  that  many 
of  his  former  clients  have  pushed  him  aside  in  order 


in  Distribution 

to  purchase  direct  in  the  market  and  have  employed  the 
services  of  buying  agencies  performing  much  the  same 
function  as  he  performs,  though  more  extensively  and 
to  some  degree  more  efficiently. 

New  Wholesaling  Functions 

All  stores  which  employ  resident  buyers  and  who  buy 
through  cooperative  buying  syndicates  are  not  operat¬ 
ing  entirely  successfully.  It  may  be  due  to  poor  manage¬ 
ment  or  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  retailer. 
The  functions  performed  by  the  resident  buyer  or  the 
cooperative  buying  association  can  be  performed  by  the 
wholesaler  if  he  will  reorganize  to  meet  existing  market 
conditions. 

The  wholesaler  will  be  successful  in  so  far  as  he  has 
the  ability  to  meet  changing  conditions.  In  times  past, 
he  has  done  a  fair  job  in  anticipating  the  wants  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  locality,  because  of  his  very  close  contact 
with  his  accounts.  Today  style  changes  are  so  rapid, 
the  customers  wants  so  varied,  that  the  wholesaler  must 
have  very  close  contact  with  primary  markets  and  with 
the  retailer  he  serves.  He  can  no  longer  act  merely  as 
a  purchasing  agent  and  an  order  taker.  He  must  keep 
in  mind  the  independent  retailer  who  is  struggling  to  get 
his  share  of  the  customer’s  dollar.  His  greatest  volume 
does  not  come  from  the  chain  store,  the  large  department 
store  or  the  mail  order  house  and  he  must  realize  that 
the  success  of  the  smaller  independent  retailer  means 
his  success,  and  the  more  he  works  into  the  favor  of  this 
account,  the  more  it  will  redound  to  his  advantage. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  wholesalers  have  not 
fully  sensed  their  new  responsibilities,  there  are  some 
who  have  worked  out  new  policies  and  have  achieved 
considerable  success.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done 
in  the  grocery  and  hardware  fields.  Due  cognizance  is 
given  to  other  cooperative  wholesaling  associations  that 
are  just  in  their  infancy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  a 
trend  toward  consolidation  of  wholesalers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effecting  economies  through  large  sale  pur¬ 
chasing  as  well  as  to  reap  the  benefits  through  pooling 
of  ideas  and  comparing  statistical  data. 

Smaller  retailers  generally  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
movement  of  wholesalers,  perhaps  because  the  larger 
marketing  agencies  located  in  the  primary  markets  do 
not  go  after  their  accounts.  The  independent  retailer 
does  the  bulk  of  the  total  retail  business  in  the  country 
and  cooperative  movements  of  this  order  might  easily 
reach  tremendous  proportions. 

Assuming  that  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  feel  that 
they  can  work  together  to  advantage,  and  since  some 
wholesalers  are  becoming  very  much  alive  to  their  new 
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responsibilities  in  distribution,  we  may  consider  some 
of  the  new  movements  in  wholesaling  today  that  point 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  buying  problems  of  the 
indepetident  retailer. 

New  Movements  in  Wholesaling 

Some  jobbers  have  entered  into  the  manufacturing 
and  retailing  field  and  are  meeting  with  moderate  suc¬ 
cess  but  only  those  movements  pertaining  to  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  wholesaler  in  distribution  will  be  considered. 

The  cooperative  wholesale  house  generally  assumes 
two  forms.  It  may  be  a  wholesale  cooperative  distrib¬ 
uting  concern  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  retail  mer- 


Two  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  by  the  newly 
formed  cooperative  establishment  are  the  antagonism 
that  is  naturally  exhibited  by  “regular”  wholesalers 
and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  at  least 
when  the  venture  is  started. 

Another  tendency  in  wholesaling  is  to  parallel  one 
of  the  recent  developments  in  the  department  store  field. 
In  both  cases  a  number  of  important  consolidations 
have  been  effected  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  this  process 
should  not  continue. 

Where  chain  stores  have  made  serious  inroads  into 


chants  or  a  wholesale  distributing  house  in  which  mem¬ 
bership  or  stock  is  sold  to  the  retailer  but  the  control 
and  management  remain  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  promoters. 

Cooperative  wholesale  associations  usually  have  low 
selling  costs  because  advertising  and  salesmanship  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Members  usually  order  by 
mail  or  call  in  person  at  the  warehouse.  Losses  from 
bad  debts  are  minimized  and  all  credit  expenses  are 
practically  eliminated  for  most  of  the  sales  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  cash  basis  or  on  extremely  short  credit 
periods. 


the  wholesalers’  business,  the  middleman  has  found  it 
necessary  to  imitate  his  comj)etitors  in  buying.  But  the 
quantities  of  merchandise  which  a  wholesaler  can  pur¬ 
chase  are  frequently  much  less  than  the  amounts  bought 
by  chain  store  organizations.  If  several  large  whole¬ 
sale  houses  should  consolidate,  the  resulting  buying 
power  might  exceed  that  possessed  by  other  distributing 
agencies  and  it  might  become  possible  to  buy  the  entire 
output  of  certain  plants  and  to  secure  more  substantial 
discounts.  Such  a  chain  of  wholesalers  might  even  main¬ 
tain  foreign  buying  offices.  The  wholesale  group  might, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  engage  in  manufacturing. 
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Such  a  development  of  course  would  change  greatly  the 
nature  of  the  wholesale  business  as  it  is  conducted  at 
present. 

Cooperation  with  Retailers 

Some  wholesalers,  especially  in  hardware  distribution, 
have  gone  very  far  afield  towards  effecting  an  organ¬ 
ization  with  retailers.  Each  wholesale  organization  may 
have  40  to  50  member  retailers  who  purchase  stock  in 
the  new  wholesale  concern.  The  control  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  in  the  hands  of  its  members.  The  association 
exists  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  retailers  it  serves.  Mer¬ 
chandise  bought  through  such  an  organization  is  usually 
billed  at  regular  wholesale  prices,  with  accumulated 
profits  calculated  periodically  which  are  divided  among 
the  retailers  on  the  basis  of  their  purchases.  Merchants 
who  belong  to  this  association  meet  very  often  to  com¬ 
pare  statistical  data,  gather  sales  promotion  material, 
standardize  advertising  and  study  market  information 
released  through  the  organization.  In  fact,  practically 
no  limit  can  be  found  to  this  general  pooling  of  ideas. 
Through  this  means  the  purchasing  power  of  many 
small  merchants  is  lumped  in  sufficient  size  to  command 
the  respect  of  producers. 

The  traveling  salesman  becomes  less  necessary  under 
this  system  which  means  another  saving. 

Another  step  towards  wholesaler  consolidation  is  to 
establish  a  central  organization  in  the  center  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  then  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  whole¬ 


salers  who  already  have  local  organizations  of  retailers. 
Under  this  system  wholesalers  appoint  directors  to  meet 
at  the  central  organization  to  confer  on  policy,  and  com¬ 
pare  statistical  data  among  wholesalers  in  the  group. 

If  the  wholesaler  can  group  his  buying  power  with 
other  wholesalers,  the  same  as  a  group  of  retailers 
operating  through  a  cooperative  group  buying  associa¬ 
tion,  they  can  make  tremendous  purchases. 

All  the  advantages  of  resident  buying  and  coopera¬ 
tive  group  buying  are  possible  for  svich  an  organization. 
Market  information  may  be  gathered  by  a  well  informed 
group  of  specialists.  The  retailer  will  profit  greatly 
through  his  contact  with  an  organization  of  this  type, 
and  be  able  to  maintain  his  individuality  and  yet  reap 
the  benefits  of  association  and  consolidation. 

While  this  may  be  a  Utopia  for  the  wholesaler  and 
the  independent  retailer,  and  its  perfected  state  may  be 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  trend  towards  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  nature  is  foreseen  and  may  be  the  solution 
of  the  buying  problems’  which  confront  the  wholesaler 
and  the  smaller  retailer  in  the  field  of  distribution. 

If  an  organization  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  is  to 
be  effected  in  any  locality,  it  requires  the  initiative  of 
lx)th  agencies.  Where  no  movement  is  noticed,  the 
retailer,  perhaps,  must  take  the  initiative  to  ferret  out 
merchants  of  like  mind,  who  are  much  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  From  a  small  beginning  there  may  evolve  a 
marketing  system  that  will  stand  all  the  tests  of  com¬ 
petition. 


Buying  Questionaire 


1.  Through  what  channels  do  you  buy  most  of  your  goods? 
Jobber  or  Manufacturer?  Approximately  what  %  from 
jobbers?  Approximately  what  %  from  manufacturers? 

2.  Do  you  buy  most  of  your  goods  from  traveling  salesmen 
or  do  you  go  to  the  market  for  most  of  your  purchases? 
About  what  %  from  traveling  salesmen?  What  %  from 
in  market? 

3.  How  many  times  each  year  do  you  visit  the  primary  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  etc.? 

4.  Do  you  buy  from  a  Cooperative  Group  Buying  Organiza¬ 
tion — a  Resident  Buyer — Commission  Broker  or  Buying 
Syndicate? 

5.  Do  you  buy  style  goods  as  well  as  staples  through  the  above 
named  buying  organization? 

6.  What  is  your  greatest  need  today:  better  buying — ^better 
selling — or  better  stock  control  and  accounting? 

7.  Which  is  your  most  difficult  type  of  competition:  chain 
stores,  department  stores,  or  mail  order  houses? 

8.  Do  your  present  buying  methods  solve  your  problem  of 
meeting  competition  to  your  satisfaction? 

If  not,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  solution  to  the  problem? 

9.  Does  your  trade  demand  the  latest  styles  when  or  soon 
after  they  are  introduced  in  New  York  and  Paris? 

10.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  return  for  credit  much  goods 
bought  from  jobbers  and  manufacturers?  Give  %  returns, 
if  possible,  based  on  retail  sales? 

11.  Do  you  try  to  estimate  your  future  sales  for  each  month 
using  last  year’s  figures  and  also  your  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  and  then  buy  accordingly? 

12.  Do  you  take  your  inventory  at  retail  or  at  cost? 

13.  Do  you  operate  a  good  stock  control  system  which  gives 
you  definite  information  regarding  the  best  sizes,  colors, 
styles  and  prices  of  merchandise  to  buy? 

14.  About  what  is  your  %  of  mark-downs  based  on  net  sales 
retail  ? 

15.  Did  vou  have  a  satisfactorv  stock  turnover  in  1923,  1924, 
1925? 


How  much  was  it  in  1923,  1924,  1925? 

16.  What  do  you  think  of  Cooperative  Buying  as  a  solution 
for  your  buying  problems?  Please  comment  freely  on  the 
subject  of  your  specific  problem  and  state  how  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  can  help  you. 

(Answer  this  question  on  separate  sheet.) 
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Namm’s  Non-Sheet  Writing  C.O.D.  System 

Complete  Step-by-Step  Outline  of  Method  Devised  by 
E.  A.  Godley,  Controller,  and  His  Assistant,  Mr.  Forman 
By  The  Retail  Deliveky  Association 


N VMM’S  non-sheet  writing  Delivery  system  appar¬ 
ently  is  well  adapted  to  their  needs  and  operates 
successfully.  Their  layout  and  operations  are  com- 
l^ratively  compact,  which  is  an  advantage  in  operating 
the  system. 

Xamm’s  delivery  covers  50  to  90  routes  including 
depots  and  specials.  Two  men  route  all  packages  for 
the  delivery. 

This  compactness  of  layout  and  their  method  of  cen¬ 
tral  wrap  mean  that  wrapped  packages  travel  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  distance  before  entering  the  Driver’s 
bin. 

Central  Wrapping  Used 

Most  of  their  merchandise  is  wrapped  in  Central 
Wrapping  Rooms.  Bulk  merchandise,  all  of  which  is 
sold  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  is  wrapped  at  the  wrapping 
room  on  this  floor  and  taken  by  truck  to  the  delivery. 

In  the  Women’s  Ready- to-Wear  departments  there 
are  a  few  floor  wrapping  desks — two  on  the  Second 
Floor  and  one  in  the  Basement — where  sent  packages 
are  wrapped. 

.■\bout  85%  of  the  sents,  however,  are  wrapped  at 
Central  Wrapping  Department  in  the  Basement,  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  Delivery  Department. 

There  is  only  one  chute  at  Namm’s.  This  carries  can¬ 
vas  bags  containing  bundles  of  merchandise  to  the 
Central  Wrap  to  be  packed,  and  the  few  small  packages 
which  have  been  wrapped  upstairs  to  the  Central  Wrap. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Basement  there  is  a  conveyor 
running  under  the  bargain  squares  and  other  selling 
fixtures.  Collectors  or  salesclerks  throw  canvas  bags 
containing  bundles  of  merchandise  through  trap  doors 
on  to  this  conveyor,  which  carries  the  bags  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Wrap.  It  also  receives  the  bags  and  packages  from 
the  chute,  which  empties  on  to  it  about  10  feet  from 
the  Central  Wrap. 

An  additional  conveyor  runs  through  the  Central 
Wrapping  Room.  The  Packers  toss  their  wrapped  par¬ 
cels  on  this  conveyor  which  carries  them  to  the  Routing 
Table.  Other  wrapped  parcels  which  have  been  wrapped 
at  the  Floor  Wraps  and  which  come  down  the  chute  are 
also  carried  to  the  Routing  Table  by  this  conveyor. 
Packing  Small  Merchandise 
Small  merchandise  (non-bulk)  is  wrapp)ed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Paper  (one  sheet)  lined  with  cardboard.  Paper  is 
folded  under  the  outside  edge  of  the  cardboard. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — Because  of  lack  of  space  it  has  been 
impossible  to  reproduce  all  forms  used  in  the  Namm  Store 
C.  0.  D.  system.  In  addition  to  those  shown,  there  is  a  tripli¬ 
cate  C.  O.  D.  Salescheck,  a  C.  O.  D.  Sales  Tally  Card, 
Audit  of  Clerks  Daily  Sales,  .Audit  of  Department  Daily  Sales 
and  Daily  Audit  of  Returns  by  Clerks.  Members  interested  in 
these  forms  should  communicate  with  .A.  W.  Einstein,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  225  West  34th  Street,  New 
York. 


Either  gummed  tape  (in  strips)  or  string  is  used 
to  fasten  these  packages. 

The  entire  duplicate  C.  O.  D.  salescheck  (minus 
the  Packer’s  stub)  is  pasted  on  the  outside  of  all 
C.  O.  D.  packages  so  that  the  Driver  can  deliver 
them  and  collect  the  money. 

The  entire  original  C.  O.  D.  salescheck  is  folded 
twice.  Half  of  it  is  stuck  under  the  edge  of  the 
wrappings,  the  other  half  folded  back  and  pinned. 
Usually  the  pin  is  merely  jammed  in,  occasionally 
it  is  stuck  through  twice.  Sometimes  the  sales¬ 
check  is  folded  and  pinned  around  the  string. 

2.  Boxes — the  folding  type — are  not  wrapped.  They 
are  either  gummed,  taped  or  tied  with  string. 

The  original  salescheck  is  either  folded  and  stuck 
under  the  flap  of  the  box  and  jammed  with  a  pin, 
or  it  is  folded  and  pinned  around  the  string. 
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Bulk  merchandise  is  wrapped  or  not,  depending  upon 
the  article.  The  duplicate  salescheck  is  pasted  on  the 
outside  of  the  package  or  pasted  on  an  address  tag. 
The  original  salescheck  is  pinned  around  the  string  or 
pinned  to  the  address  tag.  These  packages  are  taken 
to  the  Delivery  by  truck. 

Tracing  Packages 

The  Adjustment  Division  uses  the  salescheck  as  its 
source  of  information.  The  originals  of  the  Paid  Sents 
are  maintained  in  a  file  in  the  Adjustment  Division. 
A  tracer  is  stationed  in  the  Controller’s  Office,  who 
looks  up  C.  O.  D.  saleschecks.  Information  is  requested 
from  her  over  the  telephone  by  the  Adjustment  Office 
or  she  gets  copies  of  the  complaints  to  trace  in  the 
Controller’s  Office. 

The  depot  routes  are  handled  exactly  as  the  city 
routes  are.  There  are  only  5  routes  at  the  depot  and 
the  packages  are  routed  in  the  store  by  routers.  The 
saleschecks  are  detached  by  the  Stubber  and  are  sent 
to  the  Controller’s  Office.  The  packages  are  forwarded 
to  the  depots  in  individual  hampers  for  each  route.  The 
saleschecks  are  totaled,  as  are  all  other  saleschecks  for 
the  store,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Depot 
Superintendent  calls  for  and  is  told  the  amount  to  be 
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collected  from  each  route.  If  the  amount  turned  in  by 
the  Driver  does  not  tally  with  the  Controller’s  Office 
figures,  the  saleschecks  are  sent  out  to  the  Depot  the 
following  day  to  be  checked  over,  and  the  correction 
made. 

If  a  Driver,  when  he  leaves  in  the  morning,  is  short 
a  package  as  shown  by  the  saleschecks  for  his  route, 
and  the  package  is  not  found  at  any  other  bin,  there  is 
a  personal  follow-up  by  means  of  a  visit  to  the  customer 
to  discover  whether  the  package  has  been  delivered,  and 
by  whom,  so  that  the  Driver’s  honesty  may  be  checked 
up.  The  identity  of  the  missing  package  is  determined 
by  checking  the  saleschecks  for  the  route  with  the 
Driver’s  unofficial  record  of  deliveries. 

FROM  CLERK  THROUGH  DELIVERY  ROOM 

1.  Salesclerk  fills  out  C.  O.  D.  salescheck  in  triplicate 

a.  Original  and  stub. 

b.  Duplicate  and  stub. 

c.  Triplicate  (no  stub). 

2.  Retains  triplicate  as  her  own  record 

a.  Sends  triplicates  with  C.  O.  D.  tally  at  end  of 
day  to  Controller’s  Office. 

3.  Attaches  original  and  duplicate  salescheck  (with 
stubs  still  attached)  to  merchandise 

a.  Pins  saleschecks  to  merchandise  (as  in  yard  goods 
and  infants’  wear). 

b.  Rolls  merchandise  with  salescheck  inside  and  ties 
string  around  roll. 

4.  Deposits  merchandise  at  her  table. 

5.  Collector  picks  up  merchandise  at  salesperson’s 
table. 

6.  If  merchandise  is  to  be  wrapped  at  Floor  Pack¬ 
ing  Room,  Collector  puts  merchandise  into  truck  and 
wheels  it  to  Floor  Packing  Room. 

If  merchandise  is  to  be  wrapped  at  Central  Packing 
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Room,  it  is  sent  there  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  Collector  picks  up  rolls  of  merchandise  in  truck 
and  wheels  truck  to  Central  Packing  Room. 

b.  Collector  puts  rolls  of  merchandise  (perhaps  20 
bundles)  into  canvas  bag.  Deposits  canvas  bag 
in  chute,  by  which  bag  goes  to  conveyor. 

c.  Some  salesclerk  on  main  Floor  puts  bundles  oi 
merchandise  in  canvas  bag  and  drops  canvas  bag  on 
to  conveyor. 

7.  When  merchandise  reaches  Packing  Room, 
Inspector  takes  merchandise  out  of  truck  or  off  of  end 
of  conveyor. 
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8.  Inspector  carries  merchandise  to  his  desk  to  in- 
spect  it 

a.  detaching  salescheck. 

b.  verifying  price  (sometimes  crossing  off  price 
mark) 

c.  stamping  original  and  duplicate  with  his  number. 

d.  folding  salescheck  and  repinning  it  to  merchandise. 


{Duplicate  Form)  {Triplicate  Form) 

9.  Inspector  puts  merchandise  into  bin  for  Packer. 

10.  Packer  takes  merchandise  from  bin  and  de¬ 
taches  salescheck. 

11.  Packer  wraps  merchandise. 

12.  Marks  his  number  on  original,  duplicate  and 
stub  of  duplicate. 

13.  Detaches  stub  of  duplicate  salescheck,  which  he 
keeps  for  his  production  record. 

14.  Pastes  address  label  and  body  of  duplicate 
salescheck  to  outside  of  package. 

15.  Refolds  original  salescheck,  with  back  on  the 
outside,  and  attaches  it  to  package. 

16.  If  there  are  two  packages  on  salescheck.  Packer 

stamps  “On . ’’  and  makes  out  auxiliary  address 

tag  with  customer’s  name. 

17.  Merchandise  wrapped  in  Floor  Packing  Room 
is  sent  to  Central  Packing  Room  by  truck  or  by  chute. 

18.  Packer  puts  merchandise  wrapped  in  Central 
Packing  Room  on  conveyor  which  carries  it  to  Delivery 
Routing  Table. 

Supervisor  takes  merchandise  sent  from  Floor  Wrap¬ 
ping  Room  from  truck  or  from  end  of  first  conveyor 
and  puts  it  on  second  conveyor  which  takes  it  to  De¬ 
livery  Routing  Table. 

19.  Router  puts  route  number  on  packages  and  on 
exposed  portion  of  folded  salescheck  with  black  crayon. 

20.  Router  tosses  package  on  conveyor  (or  into 
proper  drivers’  entry  bin  if  within  easy  reach). 

21.  Sorter  takes  package  from  conveyor  and  tosses 
it  into  proper  bin  by  route  number. 

22.  Stubber  removes  original  salescheck  from  pack- 
age. 

23.  If  original  copy  of  salescheck  is  missing,  stubber 
makes  out  a  dummy  salescheck. 

24.  Stubber  marks  line  number  on  salescheck  and 

also  on  package  (starting  with  No.  1  for  each  route 
each  day).  {Turn  to  page  80.) 


Over  Twenty-one  Million  Dollars 

In  The  Past  Ten  Years 

For  National  C2ish  Register  Equipment 
in  Department  Stores  of  America 

National  Cash  Register  Equipment  has  set  a  new  standard  in 
the  cost  of  department  store  operation  and  new  ideals  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  customers.  As  a  result  each  year  exceeds  the 
other  in  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  National  Cash 
Register  Equipment  in  prominent  department  stores  of  the 
world. 

In  1926  Depsurtment  Stores  Invested  Over  Two  and 
One-h2Jf  Million  Dollars  In  This  Equipment 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Da3rton,  Ohio 
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If  package  is  to  be  re-routed  because  of  “off  Route” 
or  if  re-delivered  because  of  “out  once”  or  “out  twice”, 
the  new  line  number  is  put  on  package  and  also  on  Send 
Again  or  Off  Route  Slip  accompanying  package. 

25.  Stubber  tosses  package  into  Driver’s  bin. 

26.  Spindles  saleschecks,  leaving  last  line  number 
on  top  (at  end  of  every  50  saleschetks,  ties  saleschecks 
into  a  bundle  and  puts  the  bundle  into  cubbyhole  back  of 
the  spindle. 

27.  At  the  end  of  day,  the  stubber  counts  the  sales¬ 
checks  to  be  sure  that  all  the  checks  are  there. 

Next  Morning 

28.  Load  Dispatcher  fills  out  “Driver’s  Dispatch 
and  Pay-in  Record,”  listing 

a.  Number  of  C.  O.  D.  packages. 

b.  Number  of  Paid  packages. 

c.  Number  of  Calls  (Order  Backs). 

29.  Load  Dispatcher  assigns  route  and  signs  “rec¬ 
ord”. 

30.  Driver  takes  all  packages  from  bin,  counting 
number  of  packages  (i.e.  number  of  saleschecks.  He 
does  not  count  more  than  one  package  per  salescheck). 

31.  Driver  tells  Dispatcher  number  of  packages. 

a.  If  Driver’s  count  agrees  with  Dispatcher’s  number. 
Driver  signs  Dispatcher’s  record  and  takes  load  out. 

b.  If  Driver’s  count  does  not  tally  with  Dispatcher’s 
number.  Driver  re-counts  packages,  examining  to 
see  if  any  are  off  route,  etc.  If  driver’s  total  does 
not  tally  with  dispatch  record,  driver  recounts  the 
packages.  If  he  still  has  a  difference  then  each 
package  is  matched  against  salescheck  on  hie. 

32.  Dispatcher  sends  original  saleschecks  and  Dis¬ 
patch  Record  to  the  Controller’s  Office. 

AUDIT 

1.  Audit  compares  body  of  original  salescheck  with 
stub  of  original  salescheck  to  make  sure  the  depart¬ 
ment  number,  sales  number  and  the  amount  of  dollars 
correspond. 

2.  Stub  is  then  detached  from  original  salescheck. 

3.  The  bodies  of  the  original  saleschecks  are  added 
and  at  the  same  time  counted  (by  routes). 

4.  Original  salescheck  stubs  are  added  and  counted 
(by  routes). 

5.  Totals  of  original  saleschecks  count  and  stub 
count  must  be  equal. 

6.  Total  number  of  C.  O.  D.  checks  tciken  from 
packages  plus  the  number  of  checks  taken  from  “Send 
Again”  packages  must  equal  the  number  of  C.  O.  D.’s 
listed  on  “Driver’s  Dispatch  Pay-in  Record.” 

7.  The  Audit  fills  in  on  “Driver’s  Dispatch  Pay-in 
Record”  the  amount  of  C.  O.  D.  sales  and  the  amount 
of  “Send  Agains”  which  is  the  total  amount  of  money 
for  which  the  driver  is  responsible. 

8.  The  duplicate  of  the  “Driver’s  Dispatch  Pay-in 
Record”  and  the  body  of  the  original  salescheck  and  the 
“Send  Again”  slip  are  sent  to  the  delivery  cashier. 

9.  The  stubs  of  the  original  saleschecks  are  retained 
in  the  Audit  Department. 

10.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  driver  sig^s  off 
packages  returned. 

11.  For  each  individual  package  signed  off  as  a 
return  the  driver  is  given  the  triplicate  copy  of  the 


“C.  O.  D.  Return  Slip”  or  the  duplicate  copy  of  the 
“C.  O.  D.  Send  Again  Slip.” 

12.  Driver  gives  all  his  credits  to  the  Assistant 
Cashier,  who  totals  “Wrong  Addresses,”  “Don’t 
Wants,”  and  “Send  Agains”  individually,  and  deducts 
the  total  from  the  total  amount  of  money  due  from 
the  Driver  as  sent  him  from  the  Audit  on  duplicate 
copy  of  “Driver’s  Dispatch  and  Pay-in  Record”  for 
the  particular  route. 
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13.  Driver  fills  in  “Driver’s  Deposit  Slip”  and  gives 
it  to  Cashier  with  cash. 

14.  Cashier  balances  Deposit  Slip. 

15.  Cash  must  equal  amount  driver  has  to  pay  in 
after  deducting  all  his  credits,  i.e.  returns  and  “send 
agains.” 

The  Driver  now  is  finished. 

16.  The  Assistant  Cashier  matches  all  “Return”  and 
“Send  Again”  slips  with  the  original  saleschecks,  which 
have  lieen  sent  to  him  from  Audit,  for  “Price”  and  then 
writes  on  original  saleschecks  the  reasons  for  return  of 
packages.  This  helps  the  Bureau  of  Adjustment  trace 
complaints. 

17.  The  Duplicate  “Dispatch  and  Pay-in  Record,” 
Driver’s  copies  of  “Return  Slips”  and  “Send  Again” 
slips  (triplicate  and  duplicate),  the  bodies  of  the  original 
saleschecks  and  the  “Send  Again”  slips  are  returned 
to  Audit  the  following  morning. 

SEND  AGAIN  SYSTEM 

1.  Driver  brings  package  to  send  again  clerk,  who 
makes  out  “Send  Again”  slip  in  duplicate  giving  dupli¬ 
cate  copy  to  driver. 

2.  Driver  uses  Duplicate  copy  as  credit  for  “paying 
in.” 

3.  The  original  “Send  Again”  slip  is  attached  to  the 
package  and  it  takes  the  place  of  the  original  C.  O.  D. 
salescheck  of  the  previous  day  for  stubbing  or  record¬ 
ing  purposes. 

4.  After  Driver  pays  in  and  all  “Send  Again”  slips 
are  returned  to  Audit,  the  original  and  duplicate  copies 
of  “Send  Again”  slips  are  matched.  (Turn  to  page  82.) 
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TOM  Stomlarye  and  Small 

Come  Letters  Like  This  * 

In  this  letter  Mr.  C  J.  Strouss,  President  and  General  Manager 
of  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company ,Y oungstown,Ohio,  voices  com* 
piete  satisfaction  for  a  store  installation,  planned  and  carried 
to  completion  by  Welch- Wilmarth  Designers  and  Craftsmen. 
Q  We  are  proud  to  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  prove 
our  capacity  in  connection  with  an  achievement  so  pre¬ 
eminently  successful.  Q  We  are  none  the  less  anxious  to  prove 
to  stores  of  lesser  size  that  every  store  installation  is  given  our 
complete  interest  and  personal  attention. 


Ltt  uj  %kow  you  tht  adrontagit 
of  modem  merthanduint  prm- 
cipUt  applied  to  your  particular 
inrestment  and  estaUithmeml. 
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■  ^ithoutcostorobligation. 

■  simplybysigningthecoupoa 
I  below,  we  will  send  you  > 
[  book  completely  covering  out 

service  to  stores  of  all  sire' 


V  Welch-Wilmarth  Corp., 
r  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me 
your  book,  "Method  in  Met- 
chandising,’'wi(houtobligation. 


WELCH -WlLMARTH  CORPORATION  •  •  GRAND  RAPIDS,MiCR 
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5.  Any  left  over  duplicate  “Send  Agains”  are  used 
as  tracers  to  check  final  disposition  of  the  packages. 

RETURN  SYSTEM 

1.  Return  Room  Clerk  makes  out  Return  slip  in 
triplicate,  giving  triplicate  copy  to  Driver,  who  uses 
it  as  credit  for  “Paying-in.” 

2.  The  original  and  duplicate  copies  of  the  “C.  O. 
D.  Return  Slip”  are  attached  to  the  package. 

3.  Packages  are  sorted  in  the  Return  Room  by  de¬ 
partments. 

4.  The  Assistant  Buyer  or  the  Head  of  Stock  goes 
to  the  Return  Room  and  signs  the  original  and  duplicate 
copies  of  the  “Return  Slip,”  taking  the  merchandise 
back  to  the  department. 

5.  The  original  copy  of  the  “Return  Slip”  is  sent  to 
Audit. 

6.  The  duplicate  copy  is  retained  by  the  Return 
Room  for  record. 

7.  The  triplicate  copy  is  returned  to  Audit  by  the 
cashier. 

8.  Eventually  the  original  copy  of  the  “Return 
Slip”  is  matched  with  the  triplicate  copy. 

9.  Any  left  overs  are  used  as  tracers  to  determine 
the  final  disposition  of  packages. 

SALES  AUDIT 

1.  The  stubs  of  the  original  saleschecks  are  sorted 
by  departments  and  afterwards  by  saleschecks  in  the 
departments. 

2.  An  individual  total  is  obtained  for  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  second  re-cap  is  made  by  salesclerk  for  the 
department. 

3.  The  total  of  salesclerjc  re-cap  must  equal  the  total 
of  re-cap  by  department. 

4.  Driver’s  Dispatch  and  Pay-in  Record  is  re¬ 
checked  in  Audit  and  the  individual  results  are  posted 
on  the  “C.  O.  D.  Route  Balance  Sheet.” 

5.  All  departmental  re-caps  must  equal  the  total  of 
the  original  sales  as  found  on  the  “C.  O.  D.  Route  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet.”  (The  “Route  Balance  Sheet”  is  made  up 
by  listing  on  it  the  totals  taken  from  the  “Driver’s  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pay-in  Record  Sheet”).  (By  “original  sales” 
is  meant  total  amount  including  outgoing  “send 
agains.”) 

6.  The  total  of  Driver’s  cash  on  “C.  O.  D.  Route 
Balance  Sheet”  is  checked  against  the  daily  deposit  of 
the  Cashier  in  the  bank. 

7.  The  total  value  of  the  incoming  “Send  Again” 
packages  for  any  particular  day,  less  the  total  of  out¬ 
going  “Send  Agains”  for  that  day,  gives  the  balance  of 
“Send  Agains”  to  be  traced. 

8.  The  original  copies  of  the  Driver’s  “Return 
Slips”  are  sorted  by  Department  number  and  then  by 
sales  clerk  number  in  the  department  in  Audit  and  then 
recapped. 

9.  The  total  amount  of  original  “returns”  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  departmental  totals. 

10.  The  total  value  of  the  triplicate  “Return  Slips” 
(sent  to  Audit  from  drivers),  less  the  re-cap  of  original 
“Return  Slips,”  gives  the  amount  of  open  “Returns”  to 
be  traced. 

11.  Driver’s  shortages  are  sent  to  cashier  for  col¬ 
lection. 
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12.  Matched  “Send  Again  Slips”  are  filed  by 
Routes. 

13.  ^Matched  “Return  Slips”  are  filed  by  Depart* 
ments. 

14.  The  Original  copy  of  the  “Return  Slip”  is 
checked  to  make  sure  the  person  who  signed  for  the  ^ 
merchandise  has  the  authority  to  do  so. 

TRACING  OPEN  C.  O.  D.’s 

1.  Salesclerk  sends  triplicate  salescheck  and  her 
“index”  of  C.O.D.  sales  to  Audit. 

2.  Audit  assorts  indexes  by  departments  and  after* 
wards  by  salesclerk  number. 

3.  The  original  stubs  are  checked  against  the  salei* 
clerk’s  index,  after  they  have  been  audited,  and  the 
open  amounts  on  the  “Index  Card”  indicate  the  open 
C.  O.  D.’s. 

4.  The  triplicate  salescheck  of  the  open  transaction 
is  then  taken  from  file  and  investigated,  to  determine 
why  C.O.D.  package  was  not  delivered. 

5.  While  going  through  this  procedure,  the  checker  [■ 

keeps  the  “indexes”  of  three  consecutive  days  together  ^ 
to  make  sure  the  salesclerk  has  not  skipped  or  destroyed  i 
a  salescheck.  I 

6.  On  all  open  C.O.D.’s,  inquiry  cards  are  sent  out  3 
to  customers  to  find  out  whether  package  was  delivered 
The  purpose  is  to  check  honesty  of  drivers. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — Full  acknowledgement  is  made  to  Tht 
Namm  Store  and  to  Mr.  Godley  and  his  staff  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  in  making  this  material  available  to  the  Association 
and  its  members. 


-  1 

Two  Unusual  Display  Pieces  Offered 

for  Sale  or  Exchange 

One  of  our  members  has  two  unusual  display  pieces 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  sharp  reductions  from 
their  original  cost.  This  store  also  is  willing  to  exchange 
these  pieces  for  other  displays. 

The  first  is  a  Christmas  display  consisting  of  a  large 
circle  (4  feet)  depicting  the  “Man  in  the  Moon”  around 
which  revolves  the  Cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon, 
with  suitable  effect  backing.  This  display  was  used  with 
great  success  during  the  holiday  season  just  past.  The 
action  of  the  Cow  jumping  over  the  moon  is  operated 
by  a  small  motor  attached  to  the  back  of  the  moon. 
The  eyes  are  synchronized  with  the  action  of  the  Cow 
as  it  revolves. 

This  display  cost  $350.  Our  member  is  willing  to  sell 
it  for  $200  or  will  exchange  for  a  display  he  can  use.  ^ 

The  other  display  is  called  an  “Electrical  Grape 
Arch.”  It  consists  of  a  fancy  standard  on  each  end 
supporting  an  arch,  hanging  from  which  are  numerous 
bunches  of  grapes  illuminated  from  within  by  small 
electric  lights.  It  has  been  used  in  display  windows 
with  Women’s  Apparel.  The  dimensions  are  10  feet 
by  10  feet. 

This  display  cost  $375  new.  It  has  been  used  only 
on  one  occasion.  Our  member  offers  it  for  half  price  or 
will  consider  a  suitable  trade. 

Any  store  interested  in  these  items  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  f 
Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York.  We  f 
will  bring  the  two  parties  together  without  delay.  ji 
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.  Strouss-Hirshberg 

Puts  its  Lighting  up  to  JVhiting 

J-TANDSOME  travertine  floors ....  two-toned  stippled  walls  .... 

and  gleaming  black  walnut  selling  fixtures  in  the  new  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  establishment  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  set  standards  of  beauty 
in  store  appointments  which  wei'e  met  in  the  lighting  fixtures  by  the 
installation  of  IHhiting  Celestialite. 

Whiting  Celestialites  are  famous  in  America's  leading  stores  for 
their  beauty,  dignity  and  day-like  light. 


Special  Designs  of  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures 
are  Covered  by  Patents  or  Patents  Pending 


Celestialite  Glass  is  Manufactured  Under 
Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Company’s  Patents 


H.  S.  Whiting  Company,  Inc. 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 


To  con-  more  than  200  controllers 

^  and  stores  who  sent  in  their  figures 

tnbutors  to  the  r  -j  a  u  ^ 

for  the  country- wide  flash  report  on 

Flash  Report  1926  results,  we  are  under  real  obli¬ 
gation  for  the  first  authentic  information  as  to  what 
really  happened  last  year.  The  report  has  been  given 
wide  publicity  in  trade  papers  and  in  newspapers,  and 
is  summarized  in  this  number  of  The  Bulletin. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  section 
containing  comments  and  recommendations  by  mer¬ 
chants  on  how  to  plan  for  1927.  The  comments  bear  out 
in  a  remarkable  way  the  cold  figures.  The  returns  from 
the  stores  showed  unusual  care  in  preparation,  elimi¬ 
nating  unfair  comparisons  and  pointing  to  factors  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  accuracy  of  the  tabulations. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  a  flash  report  has  been 
compiled  and  the  response  is  an  unmistakable  tribute  to 
the  confidence  of  store  members  in  the  Congress  and  a 
willingness  on  all  sides  to  cooperate  to  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  Realize  that  this  report  covered  the  year  1926  and 
was  compiled,  verified,  tabulated  and  released  for  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  thirteenth  of  January,  less  than  ten  busi¬ 
ness  days  after  the  end  of  the  year.  Returns  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  every  State,  many  coming  in  by  wire,  air 
mail  and  special  delivery.  Results  were  telegraphed  to 
a  number  of  stores  at  their  request.  For  this  fine  co¬ 
operation  from  the  stores,  and  from  other  divisions  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Association,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  thanks  you. 


At  the  Tuesday  evening  Smoker 
Ask  Mr  there  will  be  conducted  the  usual 

.  .  ‘  question  box,  a  feature  of  previous 

t'nilnps  smokers  which  has  proved  particu¬ 

larly  interesting.  This  year  George  A.  Phillips  of 
Spokane  will  be  the  chairman,  and  our  chairman  will  be 
among  the  celebrities  on  the  platform  to  handle  con¬ 
trollers’  questions.  The  point  of  this  paragraph  is  this. 
If  you  have  a  question  to  ask,  please  for  the  sake  of 
everybody  send  it  in  now  in  time  to  give  it  some  thought. 
Address  it  to  Question  Box  Committee,  Controllers’ 
Congress,  225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Credit  men 
strengthen 
the  National 


The  Retail  Credit  Men’s  National 
Association  recently  created  a  new 
position,  that  of  assistant  secretary, 
and  appointed  to  the  place  A.  B. 
Sanders  of  Grand  Junction,  Color¬ 
ado,  manager  of  a  reporting  bureau  there.  Sanders 
will  assist  D.  J.  Woodlock,  managing  director,  at  St. 
Louis. 


Each  new  step  forward  by  the  Credit  Men  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  as  further  evidence 
of  the  soundness  and  progressiveness  of  the  leaders  in 
this  rapidly  formulating  profession.  The  controller  is  a 
strong  booster  of  the  credit  manager  and  can  be  en¬ 


trusted  to  “someone  in  the  office.”  No  buyer  in  the 
store  has  as  much  capital  entrusted  to  his  care  nor  is 
there  any  merchandise  of  which  the  realizable  value 
is  dependent  upon  so  many  intangible  factors  as  is  the 
value  of  accounts  receivable. 

Safe  credit  depends  upon  reliable  credit  information 
and  this  depends  upon  efficient  local  credit  bureaus 
backed  by  a  strong  national  association.  Each  year  sees 
marked  improvement  in  local  bureaus,  more  and  more 
of  which  are  operating  as  merchant-owned  mutuals. 
The  leaders  among  the  credit  men  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  earned  the  support  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  through  their  devotion  to  their  individual  stores, 
their  local  bureaus  and  their  national  association.  The 
Congress  is  eager  to  learn  wherein  it  can  be  of  more 
direct  help  to  these  men  and  to  their  national  officers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Machines  can  Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  the 
reduce  ’^se  of  machines  for  adding,  calcu- 

office  routine  auditing,  cashiermg  and  bill¬ 

ing.  A  few  have  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  adapt  tabulating  machines  to  department  store 
routine.  Still  fewer  have  made  them  work  in  expense 
distribution,  sales  auditing  and  on  unit  control  records. 

Recently  we  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  the  Holler¬ 
ith  and  the  Powers  people  the  difficulties  our  members 
are  encountering  and  the  lack  of  intelligent  research  and 
help  on  the  part  of  the  companies.  Both  companies 
replied  that  they  are  preparing  to  enter  the  department 
store  field  in  earnest  and  both  professed  to  have  per¬ 
fected  some  startling  improvements  that  will  make  their 
machines  more  adaptable  to  our  problems. 

There  has  just  come  to  our  notice  a  firm  of  engineers 
and  systematizers  with  offices  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  have  done  some  commendable  work  in  adapt¬ 
ing  tabulating  machines  to  routine  office  operations  in 
the  manufacturing  field  and  who  are  now  preparing  to 
enter  the  department  store  field.  In  Ji.  talk  with  their 
New  York  representative  a  few  days  ago  we  asked 
definitely  how  they  determined  when  machines  are 
applicable  and  economical.  We  learned  that  there  are 
three  steps  of  analysis,  as  follows : 

Wherever  there  is  a  group  of  five  or  more 
clerks  ivho  arc  doing  routine  manual  detail 
zvork,  there  is  a  possibility  that  machines  may 
be  applied. 

Analysis  of  the  actual  zvork  zvill  disclose 
certain  processes  zvhich  lend  themselves  to  ma¬ 
chine  operation  and  others  zidiich  do  not. 

Comparison  of  the  cost  of  machine  opera¬ 
tion  zvith  the  present  cost  of  manual  operation 
zvill  disclose  whether  machines  can  do  the 
work  more  economically. 

This  firm  is  offering  its  services  to  department  stores 
on  a  small  fee  basis,  having  no  connection  with  and 
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among  others. 

EQUITABLE  SERVICE  INCLUDES: 

Complete  manufacturing  facilities  from  raw  pulp  to  the  printed 
bag,  plus  a  personal  interest  which  carries  with  it  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  your  requirements  gained  through  many  years  of 
constant  dealings  with  scores  of  America’s  great  department  stores. 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
EQUITABLE  SERVICE,  SAMPLES,  PRICES. 


Isre 


In  our  paper  mills  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt,  we  make  all  the  Kraft  paper 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  bacs. 
In  our  Brooklyn  plant  where  we 
have  the  most  modern  equipment, 
we  manufacture  bags  in  all  sizes, 
weights  and  grades  of  stock. 


If' 

^jjm 

||M|I 

H 

PAPER  MILL 


R  MILL  BAG  PLANT 

We  own  and  operate  both. 


$6,700  Saved 


ON 


A  LinK  That  Means  Econooiy 


PAPER  BAGS 


That’s  what  the  Equitable  Paper  Bag  Company  saved  one  de¬ 
partment  store  organization,  and  a  proportionate  saving  to 
members  of  the 


AMERICAN  RETAILERS  ASST! 

RETAIL  RESEARCH  ASSTI 

ASSOCIATED  DRY  GOODS  CORP. 

BULLOCK’S 

ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS 

J.  L.  HUDSON 

MANDEL  BROS. 


MAY  COMPANIES 

FRANK  &  SEDER  STORES 

THE  FAIR 

NAMM’S 

HEARN’S 

ROSENBAUM  CO. 

F.  &  R.  LAZARUS  CO. 
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We’re  just  out 
of  that - . 


receiving  no  compensation  from  any  machine  company. 
Their  surveys  cover  the  whole  field  of  profitable  ma¬ 
chine  operation,  but  they  specialize  on  the'  application 
of  tabulating  machines.  This  for  your  information,  as 
we  believe  it  is  new  in  the  field  of  outside  expert 
service. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  is  growing  interest  in  the 
problem  of  making  a  want-slip  sys¬ 
tem  work.  Plenty  of  our  stores  have 
nice  looking  want  slips  and  store 
rules  applicable  to  their  use,  but  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  which  we  all  understand  the  “want  slip  system” 
doesn’t  function  smoothly.  Now  that  more  and  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  selling  end  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  it  is  being  realized  that  a  tremendous  volume  of 
business  is  lost  through  not  having  in  stock  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  which  customers  ask.  Sales  that  cost  no 
advertising,  no  selling  effort,  no  increased  facilities — 
customers  with  the  money  in  their  hands  and  the  want 
in  their  hearts — all  sold  and  eager  to  bundle  the  stuff 
up  and  take  it  home — but  gee!,  lady,  we’re  just  out  of 
that  and  may  have  it  in  by  the  end  of  the  week — this 
won’t  do? — sorry,  good  day. 

Does  this  problem  of  devising  and  enforcing  a  want 
slip  system  that  works  after  it  begins  to  pinch  the  buyer 
— does  this  problem  belong  to  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  the  sales  promotion,  the  store  manager  or  to  the 
controller?  Or  all  four?  Let’s  get  together  in  February 
and  work  out  plans  that  will  plug  this  leak. 


Miss  Ford  is  still  away,  and  we  hear  favorable  reports 
of  her  work. 

*  *  * 

Three  controllers  this  month  have 
Wanted —  asked  the  Congress  to  help  them  lo¬ 

cate  good  assistants.  Three  experi¬ 
enced  controllers  of  known  ability  are  seeking  new 
connections,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  the  Southwest  and 
one  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Any  stores  without  controllers 
which  feel  the  need  of  better  control  of  the  profit  fac¬ 
tors,  can  be  put  in  touch  with  these  men  by  writing  to 
the  New  York  office. 

♦  ♦  * 


Expenses  in  at¬ 
tending  conven 
tion  deductible. 


Practical 

cooperation 


The  following  is  extracted  from  a 
recent  letter  from  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  R.  C.  Nash  to  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  anent  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  a  corporation  in 
sending  representatives  to  a  business  convention : 

“In  O.  D.  421,  C.  B.  2  (see  also  S.  M.  4291,  C.  B. 
IV-2)  it  is  held  that  membership  dues  and  fees  paid  by 
a  corporation  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  a  board  of 
trade  are  deductible  ....  It  is  held  that  if  a  corpor¬ 
ation  sends  a  representative  to  a  convention.  .  .  .  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  furthering  the  business  interests  of 
the  corporation,  the  necessary  expenses  thus  incurred 
constitute  an  allowable  deduction.”  (Ref.  IT  :E  :RR : 
HRC).  The  above  has  been  suggested  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  by  Harold  Young,  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Association,  for  publication  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Forum.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  courtesies 
constantly  extended  by  Mr.  Young  to  the  Congress,  of 
which  we  are  appreciative. 

♦  *  * 

Our  usual  running  comments  on 
the  happenings  of  the  month  must 
go  by  the  board  this  time,  because 
of  the  pressure  of  convention  news. 
The  month  has  required  two  trips  to  Washington,  two  to 
Chicago  and  one  to  New  England  for  which,  fortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  budget,  expenses  are  paid  by  member  stores 
which  have  required  emergency  service.  Both  Chicago 
trips  permitted  work  with  the  Chicago  committee,  Archi- 
bold  MacLeish,  Chairman,  on  plans  for  the  Controllers’ 
convention  in  May.  Much  more  about  that  next  month. 


Services 
f.o.b.  store. 


At  the  February  convention  the 
Controllers  are  going  to  be  as  quiet 
and  retiring  as  possible  and  let  the 
various  groups  have  the  sessions 
they  need.  There  is  just  so  much  room  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  group  meetings.  We  were  allotted  our  fair 
share,  but  as  the  convention  plans  progressed  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  real  need  for  a  session  devoted 
to  the  smaller  stores’  problems  and  the  Controllers’ 
agreed  to  give  up  their  main  show  and  release  the 
Grand  Ballroom  for  that  purpose.  We  also  arranged 
to  sit  in  on  some  of  the  other  group  meetings  and  supply 
speakers.  We  are  limiting  our  strictly  controller  session 
to  Wednesday  afternoon  when  we  will  have  a  number 
of  technical  discussions  and  addresses. 

Controllers  will  find  the  February  convention  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  time  is  not  oppor¬ 
tune  for  many  of  our  members  immersed  in  the  work 
of  closing  the  old  year  and  getting  out  the  annual  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  and  for  that  reason  the  February  ses¬ 
sions  never  will  equal  in  interest  and  effectiveness  the 
May  convention.  But  the  following  shows  that  there 
will  be  plenty  in  February  to  warrant  the  attendance  of 
every  controller  who  can  shape  his  plans  to  be  in  New 
York  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th. 

TAXATION :  Tuesday  morning  Carlos  B.  Clark 
will  speak  at  the  general  session  on  Taxation,  and  will 
advocate  an  active  campaign  by  retailers  against  certain 
practices  and  provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  Division. 
Unusual  interest  attaches  to  this  address  because  of  a 
number  of  recent  cases  wherein  inventory  valuations 
have  been  disallowed  that  were  made  on  the  “cost  or 
market,  whichever  is  lower”  basis  without  employing 
the  retail  method  of  stock  accounting.  The  inventory 
situation  is  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  a  show¬ 
down  will  have  to  be  had.  Stores  using  the  retail  method 
and  following  the  regulations  strictly  are  in  a  strong 
position,  but  those  using  the  cost  method  and  valuing 
each  item  “according  to  the  best  judgment”  of  the 
buyer  are  facing  some  recent  adverse  decisions  which 
they  should  know  about. 

Tuesday  afternoon  one  of  our  representative  mem¬ 
bers  will  direct  the  discussion  on  Paul  Mazur’s  new 
report  on  the  Fundamentals  of  Store  Organization. 

SMOKER:  At  the  Smoker  on  Tuesday  evening  the 
controllers  will  help  put  on  a  little  skit  showing  Old 
Man  Overhead  eating  up  some  of  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  justifying  his  need  of  food  by  explaining  the 
multitudinous  daily  tasks  he  is  called  upon  to  perform 
for  the  selling  departments.  This  skit  originated  with 
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MEASUREGRAPH 

SUPREMACY 


Has  been  firmly  established  by  the  vast  number  of  concerns 
that  REORDER  Measuregraphs — “Master”  Model— after  several 
years'  use  of  a  previous  model !  ^  ^  ^  There  could  be  no  finer  en¬ 
dorsement  of  our  product.  Among  the  big  representative  stores 
to  thus  express  their  preference  since  the  first  of  the  year,  are : 

BULLOCK’S,  Los  Angeles 

112  Master  Measuregraphs 

WM.  HENGERER  6?  CO.,  Buffalo 

59  Master  Measuregraphs 

STEWART  6?  CO.,  Baltimore 

38  Master  Measuregraphs 

Ask  one  or  all,  ask  any  merchant  who  has  purchased  Measuregraphs,  and  be 
sure  to  inspect  the  “Master”  Measuregraph  with  its  patented  start  control*  at 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention 

Booths  31  and  32  *  *  ^  February  7-11,  1927 
The  Measuregraph  T(^inder  also  on  demonstration  at  this  Convention 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

Sole  ^Manufacturers  o/*  Measuregraphs 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


*  Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 
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Halle  Brothers  Company  and  made  such  a  hit  that  Jay 
Iglauer  was  implored  to  repeat  it  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  the  convention  delegates. 

TRAFFIC  AND  IMPORT:  On  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  Traffic  Group  session,  Warren  Kimball  will 
recommend  some  needed  changes  in  the  transit  policy 
contract.  That  afternoon  at  the  initial  session  of  the  re¬ 
cently  formed  Import  Managers’  Group,  V.  C.  A.  Bitter 
of  Kresge’s  will  welcome  the  group  in  the  name  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  will  tell  how  the  controllers 
regard  the  proper  field  of  the  import  manager. 

Wednesday  afternoon  is  the  time  of  our  technical 
session.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Southeast  Ballroom. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  discussion  will  interest 
every  controller  who  can  be  present.  The  Directors  will 
meet  at  five  that  afternoon  in  Parlor  A,  which  is  on  the 
corridor  directly  opposite  the  Grand  Ballroom  and  one 
flight  down  from  the  southeast  ballroom. 

THURSDAY :  Thursday  morning,  the  10th,  is  set 
apart  for  a  general  session  on  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  stores.  The  Congress  will  contribute  a  practical 
plan  of  purchase  control,  including  methods  of  planning 
and  controlling  purchases  and  stocks,  turnover  and 
markdowns,  and  the  determination  of  cumulative  mark¬ 
up.  Warren  Kimball  will  discuss  insurance  problems  of 
the  smaller  stores.  On  the  same  morning  at  the  session 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  a  controller  will  speak 
on  how  the  controller  views  store-wide  sales.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  at  the  Traffic  Group  session,  William  Straus 
of  Gimbel’s  will  tell  the  traffic  men  what  the  controller 
expects  of  the  traffic  department  in  the  general  scheme 
of  store  organization. 

JOINT  SESSION ;  Thursday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  joint  session  of  the  controllers  and  store 
managers.  There  will  be  a  talk  on  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  expense  control  in  actual  operation.  Both  con¬ 
trollers  and  store  managers  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
problem  of  how  expense  control  can  be  operated  har¬ 
moniously  in  conformance  with  the  general  plan  of 
organization  advocated  in  the  book  on  Fundamentals  of 
Store  Organization.  On  the  same  afternoon  E.  A. 
Godley  of  Namm’s  will  talk  to  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  on  the  subject:  “Is  there  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  advertising  cost  percent  and  rate  of  stock  turn¬ 
over?”  Also  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  incentive 
function  of  commissions  and  bonuses  for  selling  and 
non-selling  employees. 


The  Congress  is  interested  m  the  country-wide  sur¬ 
vey  that  is  being  planned  on  practical  economies  in 
shipping  containers,  unit  packing,  deliveries  and  sup. 
plies.  A  committee  working  on  that  subject  will  report 
to  the  Traffic  Group  session  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
2:10.  Two  controllers  are  members  of  this  committee 
of  the  Association. 

At  the  luncheon,  Friday  noon,  Gordon  Creighton  will 
report  on  the  status  of  the  markdown  study  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  merchandise  managers.  This  luncheon, 
which  closes  the  convention,  will  be  held  in  the  South¬ 
east  ball  room  at  high  noon. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Boston  controllers  are  about 
Groups  to  report  on  their  study  of  Reduc- 

active  tions  and  also  on  Rental  Cost.  Chi¬ 

cago  held  their  January  meeting  at 
the  Palmer  House  and  discussed  returned  goods,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  creating  goodwill  through 
the  medium  of  a  well-manned  adjustment  bureau  or 
central  return  bureau.  About  30  attended.  New  York 
elected  new  officers  for  1927  as  follows:  David  Freud- 
enthal,  Chairman;  E.  A.  Godley,  Vice-Chairman;  V. 
H.  Dowling,  secretary-treasurer.  Miles  and  Kleinhaus 
were  added  to  the  Board.  Carthage,  Thomas  and  Straus 
constitute  a  committee  to  plan  a  detailed  study  of  ex¬ 
pense  proration  with  a  view  to  its  simplification  in  ac¬ 
counting  and  budgeting. 

*  *  * 

It  is  suggested  that  when  con- 
When  OTganiza-  trollers  are  asked  by  Merchants’ 
tions  ask  you  to  Associations  or  the  Advertising  Club 

address  them _  or  Kiwanis  or  some  other  good 

organization  to  make  an  address, 
they  select  subjects  emphasizing  ^hat  side  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  work  which  has  to  do  with  financial  control, 
economics  and  the  planning  and  control  of  the  profit 
factors.  Professor  Wm.  Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard  took  a 
definite  and  drastic  stand  last  Fall,  you  remember, 
against  non-voting  stock,  “blind”  reports  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  autocratic  control  of  corporate  affairs.  In  the 
current  issue  of  Century  Magazine,  Maurice  H.  Hutch¬ 
inson  takes  issue  with  the  Professor  and  intimates  that 
he  is  a  publicity-seeking  radical  or  more  gentle  words 
to  the  same  effect.  Here  is  a  little  controversy  that  pro¬ 
vides  material  for  a  good  talk  on  an  important  subject. 


Educational  Exhibit  at  Convention  Full  of  Real  Interest 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


J^EADING  organizations  which  supply  store  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  to  retail  stores  will  be  represented 
this  year  in  the  educational  Exhibit  of  Store  Service  and 
Equipment  which  will  be  a  feature  of  the  16th  Annual 
Convention.  The  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
well  rewarded  for  a  liberal  investment  of  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  their  exhibits.  The  displays  will  cover  the 
entire  field  and  will  contain  much  that  is  new  and  worth 
investigating.  A  list  of  the  exhibitors  follows : 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
General  Office  Equipment  Company 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 
Underwood  Typewriter  Company 


Cramer  &  Tobias,  Inc. 

Metro  Advertising  Service 
Amos  Parrish  &•  Company 
The  Standard  Corporation 

CALCULATING  DEVICE 
At-Site  Time  Saving  Device  Corporation 

CALCULATING  MACHINES 
Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corporation 

CARRIER  AND  CONVEYOR  SYSTEMS 
G.  &  G.  Atlas  Systems 
The  Lamson  Company 
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CASH  REGISTERS 


National  Cash  Register  Company 

DIRECTORY  SIGNS 
LSierty  Manufacturing  Company 

DISPLAY  CARDS 

Ad-Display,  Inc. 

Embosograf  Corporation  of  America 

ENGRAVING  MACHINES 

The  Engravograph  Corporation 

FILING  EQUIPMENT 
Book  Building  Binder  Corporation 

HAMPERS,  HAND  TRUCKS.  ETC. 

Morris  &  Company 

HAND  TRUCKS,  COSTUMER  TRUCKS 
^  Factory  Sendee  Equipment  Company 

INDEX  SYSTEMS 

iji  Rand-Kardex  Sendee 

INSPECTION  SERVICE 
I  IVillmark  Sendee  System 

I  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

I  Macbeth  Daylighting  Company,  Inc. 

The  Planetlite  Company 
Sunlike  Illuminating  Company 
H.  S.  Whiting  Company,  Inc. 

[!  LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 

[i  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 

1  MEASURING  MACHINES 

.1  The  Measuregraph  Company 
|j  Simplex  Computing  Measure  Company 

j  MECHANICAL  ADVERTISING  DISPLAYS 
?  Chester  Mechanical  Advertising  Company 

I  MONEY  SORTING  MACHINES 

Standard-J ohnson  Company,  Inc. 

PACKAGE  SEALING  MACHINES 
i  Better  Packages,  Inc. 

I  Nashua  Package  Sealing  Company,  Inc. 

[  PACKING  SYSTEMS 

'  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation 

PRICE  MARKING  MACHINES 
I  The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 
,  Soabar  Company 

POSTURE  CHAIRS 
^  P.  Derby  &  Company,  Inc. 

(  PUBLICATIONS 

;  Fairchild  Publications 

,  SALES  BOOKS 

I  American  Sales  Book  Company,  Ltd. 
t  Shelby  Sales  Book  Company 

f;  SALES  RECORD 

[  Sales  Record  Publishing  Company 

I  SHIPPING  SERVICE 

f!  National  New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Company,  Inc. 
:  STORE  FIXTURES 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 

WINDING  AND  EXAMINING  MACHINES 
1  Simplex  Winder  Company,  Inc. 

WINDOW  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
1  Display  Service  Corporation 


Parachutes 


A  pull  at  a  cord,  a  billowing  of 
silken  folds,  and  what  might  have 
been  a  disaster  becomes  merely  an 
incident.  With  parachutes  safety 
obtains  where  certain  destruction  re¬ 
sulted  before. 

Sound  insurance  policies  are  the 
parachutes  of  modern  business — safe¬ 
ty  devices  by  which  you  are  saved 
from  disastrous  loss  when  fire,  light¬ 
ning,  windstorm,  tornado  or  other 
misfortunes  occur  and  damage  or  de¬ 
stroy  your  property. 

There’s  an  “America  Fore”  insur¬ 
ance  agent  in  your  locality  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  securing  complete  dependable 
protection.  Use  his  assistance  to  the 
utmost. 


Thc”AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


American  Eagle 
Continental 
Fidelity-Phenk 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  NewhbTkMY. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

£R.NEST  STURMfCKairman  of  kho  Board% 

PAUL  L«  HAID  fPr«Bid«nt 
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What  Actually  Happened  in  1926 


Flash  Report  Shows  Sales  Increased  2.1  Per  Cent 
Stringent  Control  and  Conservatism  Are  Planned 


eragin: 
cities  : 
larger 
stores 
CC-8— 


Bv  The  Controllebs’  Congress 


Again  of  2.1%  in  sales  is  shown  by  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  throughout  the  country 
for  the  calendar  year  1926,  according  to  the  Hash 
report  issued  January  14th  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  The  information  was  compiled  from  200  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  in  all  sections  whose  1926  sales  aggre¬ 
gated  $600,000,000,  and  was 
based  upon  actual  sales  fig¬ 
ures.  Unusual  effort  by  the 
stores  and  the  Controllers’ 

Congress  was  put  into  col¬ 
lecting  this  data  quickly, 
some  of  it  being  sent  in  by 
air  mail  and  telegraph,  in 
order  to  answer  the  vital 
question  —  “What  actually 
happened  throughout  the 
country  in  1926?” 

Sixty  percent  of  the  stores 
reporting  showed  increases 
and  forty  percent  showed  less 
sales  volume  in  1926  than  in 
1925.  The  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  gathered  from  store  own¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country 
indicates  that  present  con¬ 
ditions  will  prompt  unusually 
conservative  retail  operations 
for  at  least  the  first  six 

months  of  1927.  The  most  optimistic  merchants  state 


is  likewise  insignificant, 
reported  as  follows : 


Net  sales  bv  districts 


were 


CC-1 — New  England  States 

1926  sales  were  102.1%  of  1925  sales.  All  classes  of 
stores  show  about  the  same  increase. 
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'nEM  ARK  ABLY  interesting  data  on 
J\.the  results  of  retail  stores  in  1926 
and  their  plans  for  1927  is  contained 
in  the  Flash  Report  on  this  and  follozving 
pages.  A  careful  study  of  the  figures  and 
opinions  it  contains  will  rezvard  every 
member  of  the  Association. 

This  report  represents  an  unusually 
ambitious  effort.  It  is  the  first  time  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  actually  happened  in  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  Ims  been  made  available  so  soon 
after  the  end  of  the  year.  The  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
planned  the  work  with  great  care  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  it  most  expeditiously  in  order  that 
the  report  might  be  released  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  middle  of  January. 


CC-2— N.  Y.— N.  J.— Penni 
Md. — Del. — D.  C. — We8t.Vi  L 

1926  sales  were  103.6%  of  ■ 
1925  sales.  Stores  in  the 
larger  cities  showed  an  aver- 1 
age  increase  of  4%,  with  \ 
stores  in  the  smaller  cities 
averaging  only  2%. 

The  ^letropolitan  distria 
around  New  York,  before 
adding  large  department  | 
stores,  increased  2.6%. 

CC-3 — Southern  States  (incL 
also  New  Orleans) 

1926  sales  were  103.1%  of ! 
1925  sales,  before  including) 
Florida  stores.  Practically  all  j 
Florida  stores  showed  losses  f 
for  the  year,  due  to  the  un¬ 
usual  conditions  prevailing,  j 
Stores  in  the  larger  cities  of  ^ 
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that  they  expect  moderate  increases  in  sales  in  1927  or 
are  planning  to  hold  sales  to  the  1926  level.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  expressions  indicate  that  store  owners  look  for 
slight  recessions  in  sales  in  the  first  half  of  1927  and 
a  moderate  recovery  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 


Policies  for  1927 


Stringent  control  of  inventories,  buying  for  immed¬ 
iate  needs  only,  greater  effort  to  reduce  operating  ex¬ 
pense  and  more  intensive  selling  effort  are  the  policies 
prescribed  to  keep  retail  business  going  at  the  moment¬ 
um  which  was  attained  in  1926,  The  merchants  report¬ 
ing  in  this  survey,  regardless  of  the  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  located,  were  practically 
unanimous  in  their  agreement  on  the  methods  to  be 
followed. 

The  returns  are  believed  to  represent  a  reliable  pic¬ 
ture  of  retail  sales  in  stores  of  all  sizes.  The  country 
has  been  divided  into  nine  districts  and  most  districts 
into  three  classifications:  (a)  leading  stores  in  small 
cities  and  towns,  (b)  small  stores  in  large  cities,  and 
(c)  large  stores  in  large  cities.  An  impressive  feature 
of  the  returns  is  the  small  variation  between  districts. 
In  most  districts  the  variation  betwen  the  three  classi¬ 
fications  in  the  percent  of  average  increase  over  1925 


the  South  showed  gains  averaging  4% ,  while  in  the  ? 
smaller  cities  the  average  was  only  1.5%.  ^ 

CC-4 — Michigan — Ohio — Indiana — Illinois 
1926  sales  were  approximately  equal  to  1925  sales,  j 
the  average  gain  for  the  district  being  one-tenth  of  o« 
percent.  In  this  district  the  stores  in  smaller  cities  av¬ 
eraged  an  increase  of  3%,  whereas  the  average  of  the 
larger  cities  was  a  small  loss. 

CC-5 — Wisconsin — Minnesota — North  and  South 
Dakota 

This  district  made  the  second  best  showing,  1926 1, 
sales  being  approximately  5%  increase  over  1925.  Here  - 
again  the  stores  in  smaller  cities  made  the  best  gains, 
averaging  12%.  A  certain  amount  of  this  increase  r^ 
fleets  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  existed  in  1925. 
CC-6 — Nebraska — Iowa — Kansas — Missouri 
1926  sales  in  this  district  were  slightly  under  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  averaging  nine-tenths 
of  one  percent.  Here  again  the  smaller  cities  made 
a  better  showing  than  the  larger  cities,  but  the  variatioD 
between  classifications  is  significant. 

CC-7 — Oklahoma — Arkansas — Texas — Louisiana 

(except  New  Orleans)  j 

This  district  made  the  best  showing,  1925  sales  av-  j. 


J- 
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DISTRICT  CC-1  (New  England  States) 

“Business  probably  will  be  slightly  less  than  1925.” 

"We  will  exert  our  effort  toward  having  what  the 
public  wants,  and  watching  style  trends  very  carefully.” 

“We  expect  to  use  our  l)est  efforts  in  maintaining 
volume  with  profits.  Our  shoe  industries  have  a  more 
favorable  outlook,  hut  the  cotton  textile  situation  is 
largely  unsatisfactory.” 

DISTRICT  CC.2  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Penna.,  Md.,  Del., 

D.  C.,  W.  Va.) 

“Believe  established  businesses  will  continue  to  go 
steadily  ahead,  if  not  at  such  a  rapid  rate  as  in  the 
past,  at  least  satisfactorily.” 

"Farming  in  general  has  not  prospered  anything  like 
our  other  industries  so  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  general  situation  will  be  as  good  as  last  year.” 

“Merchants  will  need  to  keep  a  close  control  of  their 
stocks  to  increase  turnover  and  reduce  markdowns,  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  store  organizations.” 

“If  business  is  merchandised  carefully,  average  stocks 
kept  at  low  figure  and  e.xpenses  strictly  scrutinized, 
there  is  no  reason  for  net  profits  to  be  other  than  sat¬ 
isfactory.” 

“The  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  one  during  which 
a  recession  from  last  year  may  be  experienced  but  the 
latter  half  will  not  only  take  care  of  the  decrease  but 
will  wind  up  with  a  small  gain.” 


eraging  U*).©/©  ot  sales,  iitores  m  tne  smaller 

cities  averaged  an  increase  of  12% ;  the  large  stores  in 
larger  cities  averaged  an  8%  increase ;  only  the  smaller 
stores  in  the  cities  showed  a  loss. 

(]C-8 — Montana — Idaho — Wyoming — Colo. — N.  Mex. 

— Nevada — Utah — Arizona 

1926  sales  were  only  96.3%  of  1925  sales,  the  district 
showing  the  only  considerable  loss  rejxjrted  except  in 
Florida.  .Stores  in  the  smaller  cities  averaged  1.5% 
increase  over  1925,  but  the  larger  stores  changed  this 
favorable  showing  into  an  average  loss  of  3.7%. 

CC-9 — Pacific  Coast — Washington — ( )regon — 
California 

1926  sales  were  103.1%  of  1925  sales.  Stores  in  the 
smaller  cities  averaged  almost  a  10%  j^ain,  but  the 
smaller  stores  in  the  large  cities  made  an  unfavorable 
showing.  The  large  stores  throughout  the  district  aver¬ 
aged  3.3%  increase  over  1925. 

Summary  for  United  States 

.Average  increase,  1926  over  1925,  all  stores  .  .  2.1% 

Average  increase,  stores  in  small  cities  . 0.1% 

Average  decrease,  small  stores  in  large  cities 

LOSS  . 0.2% 

Large  stores  in  large  cities,  average  increase. ..  .2.6% 

The  outstanding  facts  and  recommendations  of  mer¬ 
chants  bear  out  the  figures  they  report  for  1926  sales. 
A  summary  follows : 


Coordination 


The  Art  off  Business  Harmony 


A  business  organization  without  a  co¬ 
ordinating  head  is  like  a  nation  without 
a  government.  Coordination  means  order, 
balance,  concentration  of  forces,  profits 
and  progress;  the  lack  of  it,  chaos. 
Business,  to  attain  to  large  success, 
must  have  Coordination  at  the  top.  In¬ 
dividual  effort  and  departmental  effi¬ 
ciency  come  to  little  unless  regulated 
and  guided  by  the  informed  intelligence 
of  coordinating  leadership. 

To  attempt  Coordination  without  the 
facts  and  figures  which  the  Retail  In¬ 


ventory  Method  and  the  Store  Budget 
provide,  is  as  impractical  as  trying  to 
sell  without  being  familiar  with  the 
merchandise. 

Sound  Methods  of  Accounting  assure 
complete  and  exact  information  of  past 
and  present;  the  Budget  is  a  definite 
and  workable  plan  for  the  future.  With 
them  able  management  can  successfully 
practise  the  Art  of  Business  Harmony, 
is  equipped  to  coordinate,  and  keep  co¬ 
ordinated,  the  various  elements  of  a 
progressive  enterprise. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS— SYSTEM  SERVICE 


NKW  VOMK 

PHILAOCLPHIA 

BOSTON 

PAOVIDKNCS 

BALTIMOBS 

SICHMONO 

WiNSTON-SALCM 


WASHINGTON 

BUFFALO 

BOCMCSTCR 

KALAMAZOO 

WHKCLINO 


CLZVCLANO 

AKSON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

TOLBOO 

DATTON 

CINCINNATI 


ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 
MKMFHIS 
OBTBOIT 
OAAND  BAPIOS 
KALAMAZOO 


YOUNGSTOWN 
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“1927  beware !  VVe  can’t  stay  on  top  of  the  prosperity 
wave  forever.” 

DISTRICT  CC-3  (Southern  States  including  New 
Orleans) 

“We  are  entering  the  year  1927  with  bright  prospects 
for  a  prosperous  year.” 

“We  are  looking  for  a  good  business  in  1927.” 

“Plan  conservatively  for  the  early  future  and  as 
far  as  possible  be  in  position  to  adapt  ourselves  to  any 
change  in  conditions.” 

“There  will  be  a  smaller  volume  of  business  for 
1927.  We  expect  some  lowering  in  prices  all  along  the 
line,  but  particularly  in  shoes  and  silks.  The  demand 
for  a  fair  quality  of  merchandise  at  a  low  price  will  be 
stronger  than  in  1926.  We  do  not  believe  that  adver¬ 
tising  will  have  the  pulling  power  in  1927  that  it  has 
had  normally.  Keep  only  a  small  supply  of  stock,  sell 
at  a  normal  profit  and  replenish.  We  have  not  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  for  as  much  future  shipments  as  usual 
at  this  time  of  year  and  have  instructed  our  buyers  to 
make  no  such  commitments  beyond  four  weeks.” 

“Volume  will  be  probably  a  little  harder  to  get  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year — easier  later  in  the  year.  Local 
conditions  are  not  quite  so  good  as  a  year  ago  but  extra 
effort  should  bring  equal  results.” 

“Expect  curtailed  business  first  nine  months  of  1927 
— balance  depends  on  value  of  1927  cotton  and  tobacco 
crop.” 

“Plan  conservatively  for  1927.  Buy  in  small  quanti- 

“Have  to  watch  stocks  and  purchases  closer.” 
ties,  not  allowing  stocks  to  accumulate.  Sell  at  small 
profit  for  quick  turnover.  No  time  to  speculate  in  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

“On  account  of  the  state-wide  depression  in  real 
estate  Florida  has  had  a  poor  year,  especially  in  South¬ 
ern  Florida.  There  was  a  nice  gain  in  the  first  months 
of  1926  but  the  last  six  months  offset  most  or  all  of  it. 
The  hurricane  in  the  fall  added  to  complications  around 
Miami.  Confidence  has  been  restored,  however,  and 
most  stores  in  Florida  are  planning  for  a  normal  year 
although  at  a  lower  level  of  volume  than  the  peak 
reached  in  the  fall  of  1925  and  early  in  1926.” 

DISTRICT  CC4  (Mich,  Ohio,  Ind.,  III.) 

“Business  looks  promising  in  this  district,  if  we  prac¬ 
tice  conservative  buying,  and  careful  watching  of  ex¬ 
penses.” 

“If  1927  is  a  good  year  for  farmers  we  will  beat  1926 
figures.” 

“Local  labor  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  bad.  Look 
for  long  hard  strike  April  first  in  all  union  soft  coal 
operations.  Otherwise  conditions  look  favorable.  Our 
plan  will  be  to  reduce,  if  possible,  our  overhead,  and 
also  to  reduce  markdowi>s.” 

“1927  will  be  a  year  of  more  intensive  competition 
than  in  1927.  Our  plan  for  1927  includes  still  further 
cut  in  inventory  and  even  closer  hand-to-mouth  buying 
policy  and  more  intensive  intelligent  sales  effort.” 

“Planning  a  fair  increase  in  business  for  this  year.” 

“The  outlook  for  the  year  1927  looks  goods.  Expect 
1927  same  as  1926.” 

“Our  prospects  for  1927  depend  very  largely  on  corn 
and  corn  prices.”  (Corn  Belt.) 


February,  1927  h 


“We  are  planning  an  increased  sales  volume  ovtr 
the  corresponding  season  of  last  year.”  (Chicago.)  j 

“In  1927  we  will  have  to  work  harder  than  ever  to! 
get  our  figures  but  we  will  get  them  and  probably  a 
slight  increase.  Budget  on  a  conservative  basis  and  keep  K 
it  constantly  before  us.  Constant  comparison  of  opera- ■ 
tions  with  budgets  made  four  times  a  year  will  prove  oi  ® 
great  benefit.”  i 

“Conditions  look  as  if  they  will  be  as  good  if  not! 
better  in  1927  as  compared  with  1926.” 

“Planning  for  the  next  six  months  on  a  very  con¬ 
servative  basis.  Do  not  expect  any  great  falling  off.” 

“The  trend  is  definitely  not  upward.  Conservation! 
will  not  be  amiss  for  at  least  the  next  six  months.” 

“1927  will  possibly  exceed  1926  by  a  small  margin.  [ 
Buying  should  be  strictly  controlled  with  a  margin  for  f 
advantageous  cash  purchases.  Altogether  a  year  of 
promise  if  your  business  is  properly  merchandised  and  | 
operations  from  an  expense  standpoint  are  conserva¬ 
tively  administered.”  ■ 

DISTRICT  CC-S  (Wis.,  Minn.,  N.  &  S.  Dak.)  I 

“We  advise  not  to  expect  too  much  and  use  judg- ; 
ment  in  buying.  Go  careful  on  giving  credits.  Collec- ! 
tions  are  getting  harder.”  _ 

“Not  the  time  to  plunge — if  stocks  in  hands  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers  and  retailers  are  kept  within  reas¬ 
onable  size  so  that  distress  merchandise  is  not  unloaded 
to  break  the  market,  there  should  be  a  safe  and  profit-  5 
able  year.”  j 

“See  no  reason  why  conditions  in  1927  should  varj- . 
one  way  or  the  other  from  1926.” 

DISTRICT  CC.6  (Neb.,  la.,  Kan.,  Mo.)  1 

“Our  plan  for  1927  is  rigid  stock  control  and  budget- 1 
ing,  thereby  reducing  stocks,  and  eliminating  slow  mov¬ 
ing  merchandise.” 

“We  do  not  anticipate  any  material  increase  over  1 
1926.  We  shall  watch  stocks  carefully,  buying  what  is  i 
necessary  for  our  anticipated  business,  but  guard  against  l 
over-purchase.”  | 

“Prospects  are  good.  For  Iowa  in  general,  there  will  I 

be  need  to  be  further  restoration  of  confidence  and  a  \ 
cessation  of  bank  suspensions  and  failures  before  farm-  j 
ers  and  small  town  residents  will  begin  to  buy  freely,  i 
Fall  of  1927  may  see  this  situation  relieved  if  crops  are  I 
go(^  and  if  some  overtures  at  farm  relief  are  made  ’* 
which  will  have  a  psychological  effect.” 

“The  outlook  for  1927 — at  least  the  spring  of  1927  | 
— doesn’t  appear  any  better  than  1926-— we  look  for 
general  decrease  in  sales  of  about  10%  and  slightly  ' 
lower  prices  in  many  lines.”  t 

“We  feel  that  we  can  keep  up  our  volume  in  1927  to 
the  same  figures  which  we  have  had  in  1926.  It  will 
take  good  hard  work  to  accomplish  this.  Our  problem 
is  an  effort  to  get  a  little  stronger  markup,  to  decrease 
our  markdowns  which  were  not  excessive  in  1926,  and 
to  reduce  our  expenses  slightly.” 

“We  are  planning  our  normal  business  for  1927.”  i 

DISTRICT  CC-7  (Okla.,  Ark.,  Tex.,  La.  except  New 
Orleans)  1 

“Farmers  in  bad  condition.  Can  expect  nothing  from 
them  for  six  months  or  more.”  j 


I 


VolIX.  No.  2 
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“Anticipate  a  slowing  up  of  business  next  fall  due  to 
local  crop  conditions.” 

“The  outlook  is  good  for  1927.” 

“Business  in  Texas  for  the  city  stores  will  hardly 
show  decrease  in  1927.  The  country  merchants  however 
will  have  a  hard  struggle  until  next  fall.” 

"Prospects  for  Central  Southwest  Texas  are  good —  ; 
we  have  many  conditions  to  make  it  so — farming  as  to  j 
cotton  poor  on  account  cotton  price — poultry  good,  j 
pecans  goods,  quite  a  lot  of  oil  production  and  leasing 
price  good,  will  continue  this  year — not  a  flush  book — 
but  substantial.  Conditions  look  bright  here — strictly 
cotton  territory  over  Texas  somewhat  depressed.” 

“We  will  have  to  work  harder  for  an  increase  than 
we  did  in  1926.” 

DISTRICT  CC-8  (Mont.,  Ida.,  Wyo.,  Colo.,  N.  Mex., 
Nev.,  Utah,  Ariz.) 

“Conditions  very  unfavorable  for  1927.  Curtail  buy¬ 
ing  of  higher  priced  merchandise  and  hold  all  stock 
down  as  low  as  jx)ssible.” 

“Plan  to  push  your  good  lines  and  nurse  your  poor.” 

“1927  will  be  a  normal  year.” 

DISTRICT  CC-9  (Pacific  Coast) 

“Slow  for  early  spring  months,  unless  farm  products 
now  in  hands  of  growers  command  a  higher  price  as 
season  advances.” 

“Outlook  for  increased  business  good.  Planning  on 
minimum  buying.  Of  opinion  that  many  classes  of 
merchandise  will  be  lower.” 

“Buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  watching  sales  and  stocks 
very’  closely.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  alarming 
symptoms.  With  improved  methods  of  merchandising 
control,  there  should  be  no  reason  to  dread  1927’s  out¬ 
come.” 

“Believe  1927  will  be  about  the  equal  of  1926.  Do  not 
look  for  any  great  increase  in  volume  of  business. 
Stocks  should  be  watched  closely  and  buyers  held  within 
the  budgets  given  them.” 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  1927  will  be  a  year  demanding 
careful  attention  to  every  detail  of  merchandising.  I 
include  as  well — credits.  We  will  pursue  a  policy  of 
short  buying,  keeping  our  stocks  as  low  as  possible,  up 
to  the  point  of  not  hampering  our  sales.  Quick  turns 
with  less  profit.” 

“All  cotton  goods  inventoried  should  be  held  as  low 
as  possible  as  I  look  for  a  drastic  cut  in  prices  of  that 
commodity.” 

“Sales  plans  should  include  very  little  if  any  increase 
for  1927.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  more  efficient 
buying,  increase  turnover  and  lowering  of  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation  through  more  efficient  control. 

“The  outlook  for  1927  in  this  district  we  consider 
as  favorable.” 

“How  to  plan  for  1927  is  more  or  less  a  regional 
question.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  little 
increase  can  be  expected  in  1927.  We  believe  it  to  be 
a  year  for  conservative  planning.” 

Departmental 

Each  reporting  store  contributed  the  names  of  six 
representative  departments  showing  the  largest  increases 
and  six  showing  the  largest  decreases.  From  this  data 
(Continued  on  page  99) 


Misfits 

There  are  few  more  costly, 
profit  -  destroying  elements 
than  misfit  cartons  and  makeshift 
packages. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
packing  of  china  and  glassware. 
Use  of  the  wrong  size  carton 
always  leads  to  excessive  waste. 
Too  small  a  carton  means  unsafe 
packing — breakage.  Too  large  a 
carton  means  unnecessarily  costly 
containers;  too  much  excelsior; 
waste  space  in  storage;  and  fewer 
packages  on  each  delivery  truck. 

The  UNION  BOX  BAG  stops 
these  leaks.  An  adequate  stock  of 
Box  Bags,  in  the  full  range  of 
twenty-one  sizes,  calls  for  only  a 
small  investment  in  money  and 
space.  And  each  Box  Bag  can  be 
packed  so  that  not  an  ounce  of 
excelsior  is  wasted. 


"Che  UNION  BOX  BAG  is  now  in  success¬ 
ful  use  in  leading  stores  the  country  over. 
The  ease  of  installing  "Che  BOX  BAG  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  economies  resulting  from 
its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly  to  inter¬ 
ested  executives.  Address: 


THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Manafaetanrt  of  Wrapping  Papmr,  Papmr  Bag*  A  Papmr  Saekm 
GENERAL  OFFICESn  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■  NEW  YORK 
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Should  Stores  Guarantee  Fabrics  They  Sell? 

Customer  Claims  Ruuning  into  Millions  Would  Be  Reduced 
Greatly  by  Project  to  Make  Textiles  Pass  Washing  Tests 

Address  by  Vt  ILI.IAM  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Research  and  Information,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  to  the  20th 
Annual  Convention,  National  Association  of  Cleaners  and  Dyers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Vi  est  Baden  Springs,  Ind.,  January  18,  1927 


The  retail  merchant  is  the  purchasing 

agent  for  his  community.  In  carrying  out  this 
function  it  is  the  duty  of  the  merchant  to  send  his 
buyers  into  the  great  wholesale  markets  of  the  world 
to  select  and  purchase  such  lines  of  merchandise  as  his 
customers  desire. 

In  the  buying  process  the  buyer  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  his  wholesale  resources.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  buyer  has  a  knowledge  of  current  style  trends, 
what  colors  are  in  vogue  and  in  a  general  way  has  a 
good  working  background  of  fabrics  and  merchandise, 
but  unfortunately  very  few  buyers  possess  a  technical 
knowledge  of  materials  or  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing 
processes  to  w’hich  materials  are  subjected.  However 
the  buyer  can  hardly  be  held  culpable  for  this  lack  of 
technical  knowledge.  His  employers  do  not  e.xpect  him 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  science  of  textile  chemistry, 
and  the  manifold  duties  required  of  him  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  his  department  leave  him  little  time  to  become 
expert  in  the  many  intricate  details  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  finishing  of  fabrics. 

Depend  on  Claims 

Because  of  these  conditions  the  buyer  has  to  rely 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  especially  upon  the  honesty 
and  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  wholesale  firms  with  which  he  is  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  jobber  states 
that  a  garment  will  be  serviceable;  that  the  material  is 
washable  or  dry  cleanable;  that  the  fabric  will  not 
shrink,  etc.,  the  buyer  in  most  instances  has  to  rely 
upon  the  word  of  the  salesmen,  bearing  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  reputation  which  the  house  enjoys  for  in¬ 
tegrity  and  honest  dealings. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  few  of  our  large  cities  private 
testing  laboratories  have  been  established,  but  very  few 
stores  have  made  use  of  the  facilities  offered  by  these 
laboratories  due  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  from  forty- 
eight  hours  to  sometimes  a  week  or  more  in  order  to 
have  tests  made,  and  the  cost  of  testing  is  so  high  as 
to  discourage  the  buyer  from  making  use  of  their  ser¬ 
vices.  These  laboratories  are  so  few  in  number  that 
the  equipment  which  they  have  would  not  begin  to  take 
care  of  the  requirements  of  stores  if  any  large  number 
were  to  make  use  of  their  services.  The  result  is  that 
the  buyer  in  most  instances  has  to  forego  the  facilities 
offered  by  these  private  laboratories  and  is  forced  to  go 
ahead  and  make  a  selection  without  the  aid  of  scientific, 
technical  tests. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  retailers  cannot  be 
expected  to  guarantee  fabrics  or  garments  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  because  they  are  selling  to  their  customers  mer¬ 
chandise  over  which  they  have  no  control  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  finishing  or  dyeing,  and  which  they  have 
to  select  largely  upon  the  claims  made  for  it  by  the 


manufacturer.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  wholesalers  as  a  class.  Many  rnanufacturen 
take  great  pride  in  their  products  and  endeavor  to  turn 
out  merchandise  which  will  be  serviceable  and  give  the 
consumer  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Unfortunately  a 
large  quantity  of  merchandise  is  also  turned  out  to  meet 
price  competition  in  which  quality  and  workmanship 
and  care  in  finishing  and  dyeing  is  sacrificed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end.  Without  testing  facilities  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  merchant,  dry  cleaner  or  customer  to 
distinguish  this  grade  of  merchandise  from  that  whid 
is  put  on  the  market  by  those  manufacturers  who  make 
every  effort  to  turn  out  serviceable  materials. 

Goods  Misused 

Not  only  has  the  merchant  no  control  over  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  finishing  of  fabrics,  but  he  has  no  way  of 
knowing  when  he  sells  a  garment  or  fabric  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer  how  that  garment  or  fabric  will  be  used  by  the 
customer.  We  all  know  that  most  fabrics  laundered 
under  certain  conditions  will  give  satisfactory  wear  and 
that  the  same  fabrics  abused  in  laundering  will  give  the 
customer  unsatisfactory  service.  Drapery  materials 
which  may  be  used  in  windows  having  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure  will  perhaps  retain  their  colors  longer  than  the 
same  materials  used  on  windows  or  porches  having  a 
southern  exposure,  where  they  get  the  full  effects  of  the 
sun’s  rays. 

The  merchant  is  selling  such  materials  or  garments  to 
his  customers  can  do  no  more  than  instruct  his  sales¬ 
people  to  advise  customers  of  the  best  ways  of  caring 
for  the  merchandise,  but  he  has  no  assurance  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  follow  instructions,  and  before  he  knows 
it  many  of  the  garments  which  ought  to  give  satisfaction 
are  returned  to  his  shop  by  some  irate  customer  who 
has  abused  the  merchandise,  but  in  her  desire  to  get  an 
adjustment  staunchly  maintains  that  she  has  carried 
out  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Meaning  of  Guarantees 

I  do  not  believe  that  customers  do  this  intentionally 
and  with  malice  aforethought.  They  honestly  feel  that 
although  they  took  a  chance  and  abused  the  garment  in 
washing  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  new  garment  or  a 
refund  of  their  money  because  they  did  not  get  as  much 
wear  from  the  merchandise  as  they  had  anticipated. 
The  merchant  never  knows  when  merchandise  gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  how  it  it  going  to  be  abused. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  the 
merchant  to  guarantee  to  his  customers  fabrics  or  gar¬ 
ments  in  whose  making  he  had  no  part,  and  concerning 
which  he  has  little  knowledge  as  to  how  it  will  be  used 
or  cared  for. 

If  the  manufacturer,  however,  guarantees  the  fabrics 
to  the  retailer  and  makes  the  statement  that  he  is  willing 
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Grouped  cashiers’  desk  with  GAG  Atlas  Automatic 
Consecutive  Carrier  Ejectors  (foot  operated)  in  the 
tube  room  at  L.  S.  Plaut  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
(Starrett  C5>  Van  Vleck,  New  York,  Architects. 
R.  B.  Sherburne.  Fixture  Architect.) 


G&:G  Atlas  Automatic  Consecutive  Carrier  Ejector 
mounted  on  grouped  charge  authorizers’  desk. 
Each  Ejector  serves  four  charge  authorizers,  two 
sitting  on  each  side  of  the  desk.  Photographed 
at  D.  M.  Read  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (Monks  i3li 
Johnson,  Boston,  Architects  and  Engineers.) 


P/VEUMATtC 
TUBE  SYSTEM 


At  The  Convention 
See  G&G  Atlas  Pneumatic  Tubes 


G&G  cAtlas  ^ower-Saving  (Control  %}alves 

Except  for  a  very  small  or  pilot  flow  of  air,  the 
line  is  normally  dead.  At  the  instant  a  carrier 
is  inserted,  a  vacuum  is  created  and  the  valve 
automatically  opens  to  permit  the  maximum 
flow  until  the  last  carrier  in  that  line  has  been 
discharged.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  car¬ 
riers  in  the  line  causes  excess  air  to  rush  in 
and  shut  off  the  power  automatically.  The 
same  principle  causes  the  air  to  be  shut  off 
when  the  carrier  makes  a  long  drop  by  grav¬ 
ity.  Far  more  important  than  the  large  sav¬ 
ing  in  power  is  the  freedom  from  stoppages 
where  these  valves  are  in  use.  They  improve 
service  to  customers. 

G6^  oAtlas  Consecutive  Qarrier  Sjector 
The  human  Sorter  takes  the  place  of  a  me¬ 


chanical  separator.  The  former  can  make 
any  number  of  separations  which  the  store’s 
system  might  require.  She  will  give  most 
speedy  and  accurate  service  with  entire  free¬ 
dom  from  clogging.  Ekiual  distribution  of 
work  is  certain  and  automatically  takes  into 
consideration  the  cashier  or  authorizer  who 
uses  the  most  time.  All  transactions  are 
speeded  up,  resulting  in  better  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Tell  Us  Tour  Sales  Transaction  Problems 

Our  engineers  will  study  them  and  without 
obligation  show  how  the  G&G  Atlas  System 
fits  into  your  way  of  doing  business.  Our  or¬ 
ganization  is  accustomed  to  handling  large 
contracts,  and  our  favorable  reputation  in  the 
building  field  assures  high  grade  workman¬ 
ship,  material  and  fair  treatment. 


G&G  ATLAS  SYSTEMS 


INCORPORATED 


531  West  Broadway,  New  York 
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to  stand  back  of  his  product,  then  we  feel  that  the 
retailer  is  justified  in  passing  on  this  guarantee  with 
confidence  to  his  customers.  If  the  retailer  without  a 
manufacturer’s  guarantee  has  confidence  enough  in  his 
selections  to  guarantee  them  to  his  customers  and  so 
guarantees  them  in  his  selling  or  advertising,  we  should 
expect  the  merchant  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  his 
guarantee  and  to  make  good  to  the  customer  regardless 
of  what  the  complaint  might  be.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  wherever  retailers  do  so  represent  their  mer¬ 
chandise  in  selling,  or  do  grant  such  guarantees  to  their 
customers  that  in  every  instance  the  merchant  without 
question  makes  good  on  every  adjustment.  In  fact, 
reputable  retailers  not  only  make  good  on  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  guarantee  but,  in  order  to  keep  the 
good  will  of  their  customers  and  to  live  up  to  the  slogan 
which  seems  to  be  prevailent  in  the  retail  craft  that 
“the  customer  is  always  right,”  most  merchants  will  go 
the  limit  in  complying  with  customers  requests  no 
matter  how  unreasonable  or  arbitrary  their  demands 
may  be. 

I  am  told  that  the  dry  cleaning  industry  pays  out 
approximately  two  million  dollars  annually  in  claims 
for  merchandise  which  it  is  alleged  has  been  injured  or 
spoiled  in  the  dry  cleaning  or  dyeing  process.  Statistics 
are  not  available  to  show  how  much  merchants  pay  out 
annually  in  claims  for  merchandise  which  did  not  ser¬ 
vice  properly,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  figure  would  be 
an  enormous  one.  For  the  year  1925  eleven  department 
stores  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  doing  an  annual  volume 
of  $120,867,000  learned  by  keeping  accurate  records  on 
returned  merchandise  that  or  $16,358,375,  of 

merchandise  sold  was  returned  by  customers.  Their 
records  do  not  show  what  percentage  was  returned  for 
reasons  of  unsatisfactory  service  in  the  maintenance  of 
of  merchandise,  but  they  did  learn  that  6.5%  of  this 
merchandise  was  returned  because  it  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  one  reason  or  another  and  that  3.9%  was  re¬ 
turned  because  of  color.  Of  all  merchandise  returned 
22.4%  was  in  misses’  suits  alone. 

A  Common  Problem 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  particularly  good  mathe¬ 
matician,  or  be  possessed  of  keen  imagination  to  draw 
the  conclusion  from  these  general  figures  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  returns  on  merchandise  which  did  not  give 
the  customers  satisfaction,  which  did  not  dry  clean 
properly,  which  did  not  launder  properly,  in  which 
colors  were  fugitive,  etc.,  made  up  a  large  portion  of 
these  returns  and  must  have  cost  the  eleven  department 
stores  of  Pittsburgh  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  We 
get  some  idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  problems  when  we 
multiply  the  Pittsburgh  experience  by  that  of  every  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States  where  retail  merchants 
are  facing  the  same  problems. 

The  retail  merchants  and  dry  cleaners  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  many  factors  in  common.  The  former 
supplies  consumer  demand  for  fabrics  and  garments, 
while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance,  up¬ 
keep  and  servicing  of  these  fabrics  and  garments.  We 
both  have  direct  contact  with  the  public ;  we  both  have  a 
critical  public  which  very  often,  has  no  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  business;  we  are  both  anxious  to 
serve  that  public  in  the  best  .way  that  we  know  how. 


Vol. 


W’e  seem  to  be  in  one  accord  in  admitting  the  fact  that 
a  serious  problem  exists.  The  question  is  what  is  the 
solution. 


Tests  for  Fabrics 


Steps  are  being  taken  in  various  quarters  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  which,  I  think  will  help  to  minimize  the 
problem  if  they  are  not  able  to  eradicate  it  entirely.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  Joint  Committe  of  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Industry  on  Misbranding,  of  which  Mr.  Lew  Hahn, 
our  Managing  Director,  is  a  member.  Briefly  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  the  most  careful  chemical  analysis,  just 
has  set  up  tests  for  cotton  fabrics.  Under  this  plan  there 
would  be  no  guarantee,  direct  or  implied,  but  the  textile 
men  on  the  Committee  are  hopeful  that  such  terms  as 
“Sunfast”,  “Guaranteed  fast”,  “Unfading”,  etc.,  will 
pass  out  of  use  and  instead  fabrics  dyed  under  the  best 
conditions  with  the  fastest  dyes  that  are  known  would 
be  marked  for  washability  “Class  A.”  Those  fabrics 
which  cannot  meet  the  tests  necessary  for  Class  A,  but 
are  reasonably  fast  would  be  marked  “Class  B”,  and 
those  which  the  purchaser  must  buy  at  his  own  risk 
would  be  marked  “Class  C.” 

Those  fabrics  which  measure  up  to  the  most  severe 
light  tests  would  be  marked  “Class  1.”  Those  which  are 
reasonably  fast  to  light,  but  not  absolutely  fast  would 
be  marked  “Class  2”,  and  those  which  are  a  gamble 
would  be  marked  “Class  3.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  magazines  which  are  read  by 
women  would  play  up  these  new  standards  very  promi¬ 
nently,  and  that  a  woman  coming  into  a  store  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  something  absolutely  fast  will  be  told  by  the 
salespeople:  “Madam,  dyes  are  never  guaranteed  any 
more,  but  this  particular  fabric  has  undergone  very 
severe  tests.  It  has  been  dyed  and  finished  with  the  finest 
dyes  available,  and  it  is  entitled  to  be  marked  Class  A-1 
for  washability  and  light.”  So  far  as  the  merchant’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  stand  behind  the  fabric  is  concerned,  in  the  event 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  manufacturer’s  willingness 
to  stand  back  of  the  merchant,  I  think  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  under  these  conditions  because,  while  guar¬ 
antees  would  not  be  specifically  made,  if  the  merchant 
l)oUght  the  best  and  sold  the  best,  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  would  have  to  stand  behind  it  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  would  exist  than  is  prevalent  now  when 
practically  everything  is  marked  “fast  to  color,”  and 
guarantees  are  indiscriminately  given  on  things  which 
never  can  be  satisfactory.  The  work  of  this  Committee 
has  been  confined  thus  far  to  cotton  fabrics,  but  woolens, 
silks  and  rayons  are  now  to  receive  its  attention. 


Will  Set  Up  Laboratory 
\  ” 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Textile  Industry  the  National  Better  Business  Bur-  1_ 
•eau  was  moved  to  set  up  a  standard  of  practice  relative 
to  the  advertising  of  fastness  of  colors  in  cotton  piece 
goods.  After  much  deliberation  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  adopted  the  so-called  “Washing  Test 
A”  which  was  prepared  for  the  sub-committee  as  the  test 
which  cotton  goods  should  be  able  to  withstand  if  they 
are  to  be  advertised  and  sold  as  washable.  (Details 
of  Test  available  to  members.) 

But  the  most  progressive  step  forward,  and  indeed  the 
most  constructive  one,  has  been  proposed  as  the  result 
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SIMPLEX  WINDER  COMPANY 


will  have  as  their  exhibits 


in  ^ooth  No.  3 

at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention,  Pennsylvania  Hotel?  February  7th  to  nth 

1.  The  Simplex  Winder  2.  The  ^Samplsaver”  Reel 


I 


Simplex  Winder  Model  E 

'^HE  '  Simplex  Winder 
Model  E,  unwinds,  meas¬ 
ures  and  rewinds  in  one 
operation,  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials,  from  the  flat-fold, 
board  or  tube,  onto  a  board 
or  tube  of  any  size— quickly 
and  neatly,  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  goods.  PRICE 
—$225.00  F.O.B.  NEW  YORK 
Fully  equipped  with  motor. 


Samplsaver  Reel  Model  B 

Stops  sampling  wastes. 

Costs  little  and  is  easy 
to  use. 

As  soon  as  first  sample  is 
out  from  a  piece  of  goods, 
rest  of  strip  from  selvage 
to  selvage  is  immediately 
removed,  cut  into  samples, 
stick  ticketed  and  placed 
in  envelope  for  further  use. 

Manufactured  by 

BAXTER  LANE  PAPER 
CORPORATION 

90-92  West  Broadway,  New  York 


REPRESENTATIVES 


THE  SIMPLEX  WINDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

200  MADISON  AVENUE,  entrance  on  35th  or  36th  Street— Suite  1507— NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  ASHLAND  033S 
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of  conferences  between  representatives  of  your  organ¬ 
ization  and  our  own,  namely,  the  establishing  in  the 
New  York  wholesale  market  of  a  testing  laboratory 
where  fabrics  and  garments  can  be  tested  for  service¬ 
ability  before  they  are  purchased  by  the  stores.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  National  Association  of  Dyers 
and  Cleaners  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  establish 
a  testing  laboratory  centrally  located  in  the  New  York 
market,  this  laboratory  to  conduct  tests  to  determine 
primarily  the  serviceability  of  merchandise,  rather  than 
an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  fabric.  Such  tests 
would  consist  of  tests  for  shrinkage  of  wool,  silk,  rayon, 
linen  and  cotton  in  the  dry-cleaning  and  water-washing 
processes ;  tests  for  dye  color  fastness  for  dry  cleaning, 
water  washing,  perspiration  and  sun-fastness. 

One  of  the  features  which  strongly  recommends  such 
a  laboratory  is  the  time  element.  Those  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  subject  claim  that  this  laboratory  could 
render  a  report  on  the  results  of  tests  of  this  nature  in 
approximately  three  hours  after  a  buyer  had  submitted 
his  samples.  The  buyer  is  a  very  busy  person.  When 
he  is  in  the  market  he  has  to  work  very  rapidly,  visiting 
a  large  number  of  wholesalers,  placing  orders  here  and 
there  and  geting  back  to  his  store  as  quickly  as  he  can. 
In  the  past  when  buyers  have  had  to  wait  from  two 
days  to  a  week  for  the  results  of  tests,  they  have  been 
inclined  not  to  make  use  of  them.  But  if  a  buyer  is 
contemplating  placing  an  order  for  a  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  which  he  has  some  doubts  as  to  how  it  will 
stand  up,  if  he  can  be  assured  of  a  definite  answer  as  to 
its  serviceability  within  a  period  of  three  hours  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  service.  He 
could  drop  into  a  wholesale  house  or  a  manufacturer’s 
salesrooms  in  the  morning,  look  over  his  lines,  tenta¬ 
tively  make  a  selection  of  merchandise,  dispatch  a  sam¬ 
ple  to  this  laboratory  and  tell  the  manufacturer  that  as 
soon  as  he  hears  the  results  of  the  test  on  the  service¬ 
ability  of  the  garment,  he  will  let  him  know  whether  or 
not  he  wishes  to  place  a  definite  order. 

Retailers  Favor  Plan 

If  the  merchandise  receives  the  approval  of  this  labor¬ 
atory  then  we  presume  that  the  buyer  will  go  ahead  and 
buy  with  confidence.  If  the  answer  is  negative,  then  the 
buyer,  who  is  desirous  of  buying  merchandise  which  he 
knows  will  give  satisfaction  to  his  customers,  will  tell 
the  manufacturer  “nothing  doing.’’  If  the  manufac¬ 
turer  wants  to  know  the  reason  why,  he  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  laboratory,  which  ought  ta  be  in  a  jxis- 
ition  to  tell  him  why  the  test  was  negative. 

At  the  suggestion  of  your  organization  we  sent  a 
letter  to  our  entire  membership  asking  for  reactions 
to  this  proposed  plan  and  whether  or  not  they  would 
instruct  their  buyers  to  make  use  of  such  laboratory 
facilities  if  the  plan  were  put  in  operation.  Over  one 
hundred  of  the  most  prominent  department  stores  have 
replied  to  date  expressing  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm 
for  this  work,  and  stating  that  they  will  be  very  glad 
to  instruct  their  buyers  to  make  use  of  such  facilities. 
Only  five  stores  replied  that  they  did  not  think  the  plan 
would  be  of  much  benefit  to  them.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  of  these  stores  do  not  really  understand  what  is 
being  proposed.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  members 
expressed  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  but  this 


possibly  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  letter  went  out 
at  a  very  inopf)ortune  time. 

I  have  no  fears  that  this  laboratory  will  not  be  a 
most  popular  one  with  merchants  of  the  country.  I  think 
they  will  be  quick  to  recognize  that  at  last  facilities  are 


at  their  disposal  so  that  they  can  know  what  they  are  1  ^ 

buying  before  orders  are  placed  and  that  if  they  do  I* 


not  make  use  of  it  they  have  no  one  to  blame  but  i 
themselves.  I  can  see  great  advertising  possibilities  for  f 
the  retail  store  in  this  plan.  The  buyer  who  has  had  his  i 
merchandise  tested  and  approved  by  the  laboratory  can  I 
make  it  a  selling  point  and  can  advertise  the  fact  that  | 
this  merchandise  has  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  !  ^ 

laboratory  (whatever  its  name  may  be),  and  that  it  i 
should  dry  clean ;  that  it  should  stand  washing ;  that  i  . 
colors  are  fast  to  dry  cleaning,  washing,  perspiration,  f 
etc.,  and  that  the  garment  will  not  shrink  in  the  clean-  I 
ing  process.  It  would  not  be  long  after  some  merchant  i 
in  a  city  or  town  advertised  this  fact  before  competitive  ' 
merchants  would  ifnmediately  want  their  merchandise 
approved  by  this  laboratory  also  so  that  they  could  make 

the  same  claim  when  selling  merchandise.  ' 

i  versK 

A  Good  Influence  [i  ^oul 

One  can  see  the  far-reaching  effect  of  such  a  labora-  '  these 
tory  upon  the  whole  textile  and  garment  manufacturing  ]  staff 
industry.  If  thousands  of  buyers  are  in  the  market  only  In 
for  merchandise  which  will  stand  these  tests,  the  lessen-  ;  to  di 
ing  demand  for  unreliable  fabrics  and  colors  will  reduce  do  in 
the  production  of  them  and  plants  turning  out  such  ma-  j  hear! 
terials  will  devote  their  efforts  to  turning  out  better  ;  do  e 
merchandise  which  will  meet  the  requirements  set  by  i  entei 
your  organization.  In  other  words  there  would  be  a  i  whic 
general  trading  up  movement  in  the  entire  textile  and  ?  can  ( 
garment  manufacturing  industry  affecting  every  factor  !  T1 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer,  the  result  of  agaii 
which  would  be  better  merchandise,  which  of  course.  cons 
would  have  a  tendency  to  minimize  complaints  to  the  prot 
retailer  and  dry  cleaner  alike.  '  brar 

Of  coure  there  are  many  details  yet  to  be  worked  out  L  pan; 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  this  laboratory,  h  r  indi 
is  proposed  that  buyers  making  use  of  this  service  pay  |  war 
approximately  one  dollar  for  the  testing  of  each  sample  i  dnw 
submitted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  laboratory  sub-  ; 
mit  a  semi-annual  audit  and  that  this  fee  be  adjusted  j 
from  time  to  time  as  the  result  of  such  an  audit  and  that  | 
this  fee  be  kept  a  reasonable  one,  as  near  the  dollar  ■ 
mark  as  possible  to  encourage  the  stores  and  buyers  to  [  , 

make  use  of  it.  ™ 

•  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  the  experiment  in  f 
the  New  York  market  proves  .satisfactory  similar 
laboratories  be  set  up  in  other  wholesale  markets,  such  ^  Di 
as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

If  hundreds  of  thousands  of  samples  are  submitted  to  ’ 
the  laboratories  the  fees  charged  will  go  a  long  way  H 
toward  defraying  the  cost  of  operation,  assuming,  of  "  Si 
course,  that  the  laboratories  are  run  on  a  non-profitable  •'  N 
basis.  Another  source  of  revenue  could  be  secured  from  1 
reports  rendered  to  manufacturers  who  wish  a  more  ^  sta 
thorough  report  on  the  results  of  tests  made  when 
unsatisfactory  reports  have  been  given  to  buyers.  On  i 
tests  of  this  nature,  which  will  require  more  time  and  L 
more  work,  larger  fees  can  be  charged,  and  I  feel  that  I 
almost  every  manufacturer  whose  merchandise  has  been  ■ 
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condemned  by  this  laboratory  will  be  anxious  to  know 
the  reason  why  the  laboratory  has  seen  fit  to  render  an 
unsatisfactory  report. 

Other  Revenue 

I  think  you  will  also  agree  that  as  soon  as  apparel 
manufacturers  learn  of  the  existence  and  work  of  this 
laboratory  that  they  will  be  anxious  to  submit  samples  of 
materials  to  be  tested  before  they  are  cut  into  garments. 
They  also  will  want  to  receive  the  approval  of  this  labo- 
atory  for  their  products  and  be  guided  by  its  decisions 
in  making  purchases.  Tests  of  this  nature  will  be  an¬ 
other  source  of  revenue. 

It  also  has  been  proposed  that  a  board  or  committee 
to  be  known  as  an  arbitration  group  be  set  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  laboratory,  this  board  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  garment  industries,  the  National 
Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  representatives  of  the  retail  craft,  to 
meet  not  oftener  than  once  a  month  to  pass  on  contro¬ 
versies  and  disputes  which  might  arise  as  results  of 
tests  conducted.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  such  contro¬ 
versies  which  would  have  to  come  before  this  board 
would  be  few  in  number,  as  it  is  most  probable  that 
these  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  laboratory 
staff  and  those  outside  interests  affected. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that,  while  we  have  no  right 
to  dictate  to  our  members  what  they  shall  and  shall  not 
do  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that  we  shall  lend  our  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  and  support  to  this  venture  and  will 
do  everything  possible  to  promote  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  in  pointing  out  to  our  members  the  facilities 
which  they  have  at  their  disposal  and  the  good  which 
can  come  from  constant  use  of  them. 

The  establishment  of  such  laboratories,  let  me  say 
again,  is  a  most  progressive  step  forward  and  a  most 
constructive  one.  I  really  think  it  is  the  solution  of  our 
problems.  I  can  see  its  farreaching  effects  in  many 
branches  of  industry,  and  while  it  may  not  serve  as  a 
panacea  or  cure-all  for  all  ills  of  the  fabric  and  garment 
industry,  it  will  perhaps  do  more  than  anything  else  to¬ 
ward  putting  the  house  in  order  in  the  quickest  possible 
time. 


What  Actually  Happened  in  1926 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

the  following  thirteen  departments  stand  out  as  those 
most  often  showing  substantial  increases : 

Not  in  order  of  relative  significance) 

Women’s  Dresses 
Misses’  and  Junior’s  Wear 
Infants’  Wear 
Furs 
Shoes 

Men’s  Furnishings 

The  following  ten  departments  most  often  show  sub¬ 
stantial  losses  in  sales  volume  for  the  year  1926 : 

(Not  in  order  of  relative  loss) 

Silks  and  Velvets  Blouses 

Woolen  Dress  Goods  Corsets 

Wash  Fabrics  (Domestics)  Women’sSkirts 

Laces  and  Trimmings  Women’s  Suits 

Ribbons  Men’s  Clothing 


Drug  Sundries  (Toilet  Goods) 
1  lewelry 
[  Leather  Goods 
Gloves 
Hosiery 

Silk  Underwear 
Negligees,  House  Dresses 


REPRODUCED 
DAYLIGHT 
for  SALES 
and  DISPLAY 

The  lamps  that  have  rendered  ten-year  service 
to  silk  dyers  in  this  country  and  abroad  must  he 
“like  daylight”  to  command  repeat  orders. 

The  dyer  knows  color  and  cannot  afford  to  he 
wrong. 

Reputable  stores  don’t  represent  mercerized, 
cotton  nor  rayon  as  pure  silk.  There  are  stores, 
j  however,  otherwise  jealous  of  their  good  name, 
which  provide  lighting  equipment  for  customer 
convenience  and  say  “That’s  how  it  looks  in 
daylight”;  when  the  color  effect  is  as  far  from 
the  true  daylight  color  as  is  rayon  from  pure 
silk.  Misrepresentation  as  to  color — deception 
through  the  eye  of  the  customer — will  destroy 
I  more  good-will  than  can  be  compensated  for  by 
“approximates,”  “approaches”  or  “near-day¬ 
lights”  at  any  price — even  as  a  gift. 

Macbeth  Color  Identification  and  Daylighting 
equipment  has  been  guaranteed  to  be  “like  day¬ 
light”  for  over  ten  year,  with  satisfaction  to  its 
users,  and  without  come-backs  other  than  repeat 
orders. 

It  will  pay  you  to  discuss  your  lighting-for- 
color  problems  with  Macbeth  Daylighting  engi- 
j  neers.  The  fees  are  moderate. 

Just  what  type  of  equipment  will  best  meet  the 
physical  and  architectural  conditions  in  your 
store  may  possibly  be  a  question  still  unsolved  in 
I  I  your  mind. 

I  '  If  you  are  unable  to  see  these  new  lamps  at 
Booth  51  write  for  our  publications  and  tell  us 
what  departments  you  are  interested  in. 

‘  We  have  a  service  organization — but  no  sales¬ 
men — tell  us  what  you  need  daylight  for  and  we 
will  help  you  select  from  fifty  sizes  and  designs, 

!  the  equipment  adapted  to  your  needs  and  your 
appropriation.  Prices  from  $17.50  to  $400.00 
j  and  nine  new  productions — more  efficient — 
more  economical. 

I  Macbeth  Daylighting  Co.,  Inc. 

Elxclusively,  manufacturers  of  equipment  for  the 
Scientific  reproduction  of  daylight 

j  233  W.  17th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 
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Freight  Claims  are  Discussed  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Articles  of  Series - Carriers’  Attitude  and  Procedure 


By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


PROBABLY  no  point  of  contact  between  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  and  the  shipping  public  causes 
more  controversies  and  dissatisfaction  than  the 
collection  of  claims  for  loss  and  damage.  There  ought 
to  be  no  transaction  between  the  carriers  and  shippers 
easier  of  adjustment.  This  is  true  because  of  the  clear 


bill  of  lading  conditions  or 
contract  under  which  the  car¬ 
rier  undertakes  to  transport 
the  shipment.  Also,  because 
of  the  duties  and  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  carrier  by 
law.  If  all  or  a  part  of  a 
shipment  is  lost  in  transit,  or 
there  is  a  delay  which  gives 
rise  to  a  damage,  or  there  has 
been  an  incorrect  rate  ap¬ 
plied,  and  a  claim  is  filed  with 
the  carrier  giving  all  the  facts 
in  proper  form  and  properly 
supported  with  proof  of  the 
alleged  breach  of  contract,  it 
should  be  an  easy  matter  for 
the  carrier  to  check  up  and 
verify  the  proofs  and  determ¬ 
ine  whether  or  not  it  is  liable. 


as  well  as  upon  the  attitude  of  the  shipping  public 
towards  their  financial  situation.  Realizing  this,  then 
has  fortunately  been  a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  carriers  on  the  subject  of  freight  claims.  This 
change  has  brought  the  shippers  and  the  carriers  to¬ 
gether  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  to  the  profit  of  both. 


Carriers’  Attitude 


J^REIGHT  CLAIMS  are  the  subject 
Ja  of  the  eighth  article  in  the  series. 

This  phase  of  traffic  is  so  import¬ 
ant  that,  in  order  to  treat  it  ade¬ 
quately,  the  discussion  has  been  dhided 
into  t-ico  parts.  The  first  part  is  published 
in  this  issue  and  the  second  will  be  carried 
in  the  March  issue. 

In  this  part,  Mr.  Albee  deals  with  the 
attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  clauns,  claim  prevention,  investi¬ 
gation  of  damage  claims,  e.vceptions  to  the 
carriers’  responsibility  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  tchich  govern  settlement  of 
claims.  In  the  second  part  of  the  article 
next  month,  the  various  types  of  claims 
and  the  documents  necessary  to  support 
them  xvill  be  described. 


Perhaps  there  was  a  time 
when  the  claim  departments 

of  carriers  followed  the  practice  of  paying  as  few  claims 
as  possible.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  the  past,  carriers 
frequently  “stalled  off”  payment  of  meritorious  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  claimant  so  that 
he,  despairing  of  ever  collecting  it,  would  charge  it  off 
to  profit  and  loss.  We  doubt,  however,  if  any  of  them 
to-day  follow  any  such  short-sighted  policy  in  their 
claim  adjustments.  They  realize  that  cordial  relations 
with  the  shipping  public  can  be  possible  only  where 
there  is  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  their 
customers.  Good  will  is  just  as  valuable  an  asset  to 
them  as  it  is  to  a  commercial  institution. 

In  a  previous  article,  we  said  that  the  rates  are  us¬ 
ually  the  same  over  the  various  routes  or  lines  for  the 
same  class  of  service  betw’een  the  same  points.  This 
being  true,  it  is  obvious  that  a  carrier  has  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  offer  in  competition  with  other  lines  except 
its  service.  Good  wdll  built  up  by  an  efficient  service  and 
an  intelligent  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  their  customers  easily  can  be  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  a  wrong  and  unfair  policy  on  the 
part  of  their  claim  department.  It  is  true.  also,  that 
the  manner  in  which  claims  are  handled  by  the  carrier 
has  a  direct  and  important  influence  upon  their  success 
or  failure  to  retain  old  and  to  secure  new  customers. 


Claim  Prevention 


In  the  past  many  concerns 
have  partly  measured  thdr 
traffic  departments  by  th« 
amount  of  claims  they  could 
collect.  This  is  a  serious  mis¬ 
take.  Emphasis  should  bt 
placed  upon  Claim  Prevention 
instead  of  upon  claim  collec¬ 
tion.  Even  though  you  may 
be  able  to  collect  for  the  value 
of  the  goods  lost  or  damaged 
you  have  suffered  a  loss 
which  cannot  be  recovered- 
loss  of  profit  for  the  sale  of 
the  goods  lost  or  damaged, 
cost  of  collecting  the  claim, 
etc. 

There  is  much  that  the 
traffic  man  who  is  alive  to  his 
responsibilities  and  opportun- 
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ities  can  do  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  loss  and  damage.  In  recent  years,  the 
carriers,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  shipping  public, 
have  done  a  great  deal  towards  claim  prevention.  Since 
the  amount  paid  out  by  the  carriers  for  freight  claims 
has  a  direct  and  important  influence  upon  their  financial 
condition,  money  saved  by  claim  prevention  is  also  ben^ 
ficial  to  the  public  which  supports  it.  An  excerpt  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
states  that  “from  general  reports  of  results  obtained  in 
this  direction  (development  of  better  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing)  the  claims  for  damage  against  the  railroads  have 
been  reduced  Ijetween  1920  and  1925  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $120,000,000.00  to  $37,000,000.00. 

There  is  still  much  that  shippers  can  do  to  help  in 
this  move  for  the  reduction  in  loss  and  damage  by  good 
packing,  correct  classification  of  their  freight,  legible 
shipping  documents  and  marking  of  freight.  Some 
claims  will  arise,  however,  even  when  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  them.  Some  shipments  will  go  astray 
and  become  lost,  some  will  be  damaged  from  the  impact 
of  cars  in  freight  yards  and  in  transit,  or  from  the 
shifting  of  merchandise  in  cars,  while  other  losses  will 
(Kcur  from  pilferage  by  men  who  prey  upon  the  class 
of  merchandise  handled  by  the  retail  stores.  Still  other 
losses  will  be  occasioned  by  damage  to  or  destruction 
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of  merchandise  by  fire,  wrecks,  floods  and  other  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  carrier.  When  claims  do  arise, 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of 
the  freight  and  the  preparation  of  the  claims,  with  nec- 
essarv  supporting  documents,  should  be  fully  complied 
with.  Every  available  bit  of  information  which  will  help 
the  carrier  in  its  investigation  and  aid  in  placing  the 
responsibility  for  the  loss,  damage  or  delay,  should  be 
presented  with  the  claim.  Great  care  should  be  used  by 
the  claimant  in  the  preparation  of  his  claim  and  support¬ 
ing  evidence. 

The  law  recpiires  the  carrier  to  investigate  every  claim 
and  determine  its  responsibility  before  it  is  paid.  (See 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Conference  Rulings 
i  236  and  462. )  Obviously  no  claim  should  be  presented 
'  until  the  claimant  has  determined  whether,  in  his  judg- 
1  ment,  it  is  one  for  which  the  carrier  should  be  held  lia- 
;  ble.  This  does  not  mean  that  when  a  claimant  is  in 
‘  doubt  as  to  how  the  loss  or  damage  was  occasioned. 
■  notice  of  intention  to  file  claim  should  not  be  served 
upon  the  carrier,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  claimant 
:  should  first  determine  that  the  loss  or  damage  was  not 
t  occasioned  by  the  acts  of  his  own  agent.  Unnecessary 
!  delay  in  the  settlement  of  claims  can  be  avoided,  or  at 
,=  least  minimized,  by  seeing  that  all  the  necessary  docu- 
f  ments  and  all  of  the  available  information  required  in 
support  of  the  claim  are  furnished  with  the  claim, 
i  The  claimant  too  frequently  fails  to  do  this  and  the 
carrier  is  obliged  to  write  to  him  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  or  papers.  Naturally,  this  causes  delay  in  the 
[  investigation  and  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction  on  the 


part  of  the  claimant,  because  he  feels  that  the  claim  is 
not  being  handled  as  expeditiously  as  the  circumstances 
warrant. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  legal  phases 
of  carrier’s  liability  as  common  carriers,  as  this  depends 
u{X)n  so  many  circumstances  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
loss  or  damage,  its  cause,  the  contract  of  carriage,  etc. 
In  an  article  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
and  answer  all  of  the  legal  questions  which  might  arise 
in  connection  with  a  subject  as  broad  as  Freight  Claims. 
Our  discussion  would  be  incomplete,  however,  if  we 
did  not  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
exceptions  established  by  law  to  the  rule  that  common 
carriers  are  subject  to  an  absolute  liability  for  loss  or 
damage  to  goods  or  for  delay.  These  exceptions  are 
usually  described  as: 

1.  Act  of  God. 

2.  Act  of  Public  Enemy. 

3.  Act  of  Shipper. 

4.  Nature  of  Goods. 

Act  of  God 

In  a  broad  sense,  all  happenings  may  be  termed  an 
Act  of  God,  but  in  a  legal  sense,  this  broad  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  implied.  What  constitutes  an  Act  of  God 
in  the  legal  sense,  releasing  the  carrier  from  his  common 
law  liability  for  loss  or  damage  resulting  therefrom, 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  the  Courts  to  decide. 
To  understand  clearly  what  the  term  implies,  would 
require  exhaustive  study  and  many  citations  of  Court 
decisions  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  term.  It 
is  the  writer’s  understanding,  however,  that  loss,  dam- 
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age  or  delay  caused  by  such  happenings  as  storms, 
floods,  cyclones,  lightning,  etc.,  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  must  Ije  shown 
that  the  carrier  used  reasonable  care  and  diligence  to 
prevent  loss  or  destruction  of  merchandise  from  these 
causes. 

Perhaps  we  could  make  this  point  more  clear  by  a 
hypothetical  case.  If  a  car  of  merchandise  is  destroyed 
by  a  flood,  or  by  fire  caused  by  lightning,  and  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  carrier,  by  reasonable  care  and  dili¬ 
gence,  could  have  prevented  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
the  merchandise  by  the  removal  of  the  goods  from  the 
danger  zone,  or  in  some  other  way,  it  would  not  re¬ 
lease  them  from  their  common  carrier  liability  as  in¬ 
surer,  even  though  it  might  have  been  caused  by  an  Act 
of  God  within  the  meaning  of  this  term. 


Act  of  Public  Enemy 

Goods  taken  from  the  carrier  by  an  armed  force 
engaged  'in  actual  warfare  against  the  Government  is 
a  loss  occasioned  by  an  act  of  public  enemy,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  However,  it  does  not  include  all 
cases  where  the  loss  or  damage  is  caused  by  the  carrier, 
or  its  agent,  being  overpowered  by  some  human  force 
and  robbed  of  the  goods.  Obviously,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  carrier  to  provide  reasonable  protection  to  prevent 
loss  by  robbery. 

Act  of  Shipper 

Loss  or  damage  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  shipper 
to  properly  mark  his  goods  in  accordance  with  the  car¬ 
rier’s  requirements  may  be  considered  as  coming  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  Here  again,  the  carrier  must 
show  that  it  used  reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss,  damage  or  delay  by  the  defective  marking. 
The  same  rule  would  apply  in  the  case  where  the  ship¬ 
per  loaded  a  car  himself  and  a  loss  or  damage  resulted 
from  his  own  act.  If  the  shipper  assumes  custody  of 
the  goods  in  transit,  and  accompanies  them  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  them,  he  cannot  recover  from 
the  carrier  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  his  own  negli¬ 
gence. 

Nature  of  Goods 


Kinds  of  Claims 

There  are  several  kinds  of  claims  such  as 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


2. 


at  the  time  of  delivery,  but  which  developed  after 
the  shipment  is  received  and  unpacked.  These  are 
known  as  CONCE.\LED  LOSS  and  CONCEAL¬ 
ED  DAM.AGE  and  are  the  ones  which  cause  the 
most  trouble. 


For  the  latter,  there  are  certain  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  inspection  of  freight  before  or  after 
delivery  to  consignee  and  adjustment  of  claims  for  loss 
or  damage  thereon,  and  certain  prescribed  forms  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  them.  For  ready  reference,  these 
forms  and  rules  are  given  below : 

"Loss  of  or  damage  to  contents  of  packages,  not 
definitely  know  to  exist  at  time  of  delivery  by  carrier 
to  consignee,  may  be  due  to  negligence  in  packing, 
handling  or  unpacking,  or  abstraction  from  containen, 
and  is  the  subject  of  frequent  claims  and  controversy. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  discrimination  and  so  that  prac¬ 
tices  may  be  certain  and  uniform  in  the  treatment  of 
claim  of  this  character  the  following  rules  are  pre¬ 
scribed  : 


"RUl 
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The  carrier  would  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  some  inherent  defect  of  the  goods  against 
which  it  is  powerless  to  guard.  Loss  or  damage  caused 
by  ordinary  and  natural  decay  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  perishable  articles,  evaporation  or  other  unavoid¬ 
able  leakage  of  liquids,  spontaneous  combustion  and 
ordinary  and  natural  shrinkage  in  the  weight  of  live 
stock  in  transit  come  within  the  meaning  of  this  term. 


"RULE  I — When  a  package  bears  indications  of  1 
having  been  pilfered  while  in  possession  of  carrier,  it  L 
shall  be  carefully  weighed  by  the  delivering  agent  k- 1 
fore  delivery,  and  such  weight  endorsed  on  the  freight  \ 
bill  and  a  joint  inventory  of  contents  of  package  by  L 
carrier  and  consignee  shall  be  made  before  delivery  or  I 
immediately  upon  receipt  by  consignee  and  claim  for  j 
shortage  so  discovered  shall  be  promptly  adjusted.”  i 


Reporting  the  Loss 


Total  Loss. 

Partial  Loss. 

Total  Damage. 

Partial  Damage. 

Overcharge. 

Claims  for  loss  and  damage  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  , 

1.  Claims  for  loss  or  damage,  which  is  known  to  the 
carrier  at  the  time  delivery  is  made  or  should  have 
been  made. 

Claims  for  loss  or  damage  which  is  not  apparent 


"RULE  2 —  Loss  or  damage  discovered  after  deliv¬ 
ery  of  shipment  to  consignee  shall  be  reported  by  the 
consignee  or  consigner  to  agent  of  carrier  immediately 
upon  discovery  and  in  any  event  within  fifteen  days 
after  receipt  and  contents  and  container  held  for  in¬ 
spection  by  carrier,  with  a  statement  of  facts  or  circiun- 
stances  evidencing  loss  prior  to  delivery  by  carrier. 
Inspection  by  carrier  shall  be  made  when  practicable 
and  in  any  event  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  shall  in¬ 
clude  examination  of  package  and  contents  for  evidence 
of  abstraction  of  the  missing  goods,  checking  contents 
with  invoice  and  weighing  for  comparison  with  shipping 
weight ;  also  investigation  of  cartman’s  record  of  hand¬ 
ling  shipment.  Report  of  inspection  shall  be  made  in 
triplicate  on  standard  form  and  signed  by  carrier’s 
agent  and  consignee,  one  copy  thereof  to  be  retained 
by  consignee  and  attached  to  claim  for  loss  if  made. 
In  case  no  inspection  is  made  by  carrier’s  agent,  con¬ 
signee’s  inspection  shall  be  accepted  as  carrier’s  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  investigation  develops  that  the  loss  occurred 
with  carriers,  the  15  days’  clause  shall  not  be  invoked. 
(See  Rule  7.) 

“RULE  3 — Shortages  from  a  package  delivered  con¬ 
signee  without  exception  when  based  only  upon  the  con¬ 
signee’s  failure  to  find  the  entire  invoice  quantity  in 
package  or  when  package  remains  in  possession  of 
consignee  more  than  15  days  before  the  goods  are  un¬ 
packed  and  shortage  discovered,  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  responsibility  of  the  carrier  unless  investigation  de¬ 
velops  that  loss  occurred  with  carrier.  When  package 
remains  in  possession  of  cartman  over  night  and  not  in 
a  warehouse  carrier  shall  require  proof  that  loss  did  not 
occur  with  cartman. 
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“RULl'  4 — \\  hen  a  package  l)ears  evidence  of  dam¬ 
age  while  in  jwssession  of  carrier,  a  joint  examination 
of  contents  by  carrier  and  consignee  shall  l)e  made  be¬ 
fore  deli\ery  or  immediately  iii)on  receipt  by  consignee 
and  claim  for  damage  so  discovered  shall  l)e  promptly 
adjusted  niKui  its  merits. 

Inspection  of  Damage 

"RULK  5 — Damage  to  contents  of  package  discov¬ 
ered  after  delivery  of  shipment  tt)  consignee  shall  he 
reported  to  agent  of  carrier  immediately  upon  di.scov- 
erv  or  in  any  event  w’ithin  15  days  after  receipt,  with  a 
statement  of  facts  or  circumstances  evidencing  damage 
prior  to  delivery  by  carrier,  unless  investigation  de¬ 
velops  that  the  damage  occurred  with  carriers,  then  the 
15  day  clause  shall  not  l)e  invoked.  Insi^ection  shall  l)e 
made  by  carriers  wdien  practicable  and  in  any  event 
within  4K  hours  after  notice.  In  case  no  inspection  is 
made  by  carrier’s  agent,  consignee’s  in.spection  shall  lx? 
accepted  as  carrier’s  insi)ection.  Report  of  inspection 
shall  be  made  in  triplicate  on  standard  form  and  signed 
by  carrier’s  agent  and  consignee,  one  copy  thereof  to 
be  retained  by  consignee  and  attached  to  claim  for  dam¬ 
age  if  made.  (See  Rule  7.) 

"RULK  6 —  Shortages  or  damage  discovered  by  con¬ 
signee  at  time  of  receiving  freight  in  any  quantity  from 
car,  warehouse  or  other  premises  of  carrier  shall  be 
reported  to  agent  of  carrier  Ijefore  removal  of  entire 
shipment,  in  order  that  the  cause  and  extent  of  loss  or 
damage  may,  if  ixissible,  be  definitely  determined  and 
proper  record  made  thereof.  Unloading  of  freight 


should  not  be  retarded  or  discontinued  awaiting  in¬ 
spection. 

“RULK  7 — Notice  of  loss  or  damage  may  be  given 
carrier’s  agent  by  telephone  or  in  jjerson  and  in  either 
event  shall  be  confirmed  by  mail. 

“In  case  of  loss  or  damage  as  provided  for  in  Rule 
2  and  5,  and  inspection  is  not  made  by  carrier’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  detail  of  findings  of  insjjection  by  consignee 
shall  be  furnished  carrier’s  agent  immediately  iqMJu 
completion  of  inspection. 

Rules  Must  Be  Observed 

"RULE  8 — -Failure  of  consignee  to  comply  with  the 
foregoing  regulations  shall  be  regarded  as  indicating 
complete  delivery  of  freight  by  carrier  in  good  order. 

“RULE  9— W’here  packages  which  indicate  loss  of 
or  damage  to  contents  are  recoo{)ered  by  the  carriers, 
proper  record  of  this  exception  shall  be  notetl  on  the 
waybill  and  station  records  and  shall  be  available  to 
consignee. 

“These  regulations  shall  supersede  any  instructions 
or  practices  in  conflict  therewith,  except  such  as  may  Ije 
authorized  by  published  tariff.” 

In  the  next  article.  Part  Two  of  Freight  Claims,  we 
will  discuss  in  their  order  each  of  the  different  kinds  of 
claims  listed  above  and  the  d(H.‘uments  necesasry  to 
support  them. 

This  is  the  ciyhth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  traffic  by 
Mr.  Albce.  The  ninth  ivill  appear  in  the  March  issue. 
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Methods  Used  in  Cleaning  Furs  Before  Storage 

A  Summary  of  Renovating  Processes  Compiled  in  a 
Report  Issued  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Methods  used  tor  cleanlnjj  Furs  preliniinary  to 
placing  them  in  Fur  Storage  Vaults  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  rejjort  recently  prejiaretl  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  by  the  Merchandise  Man.agers’  (Iroup.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  of  value  to  all  merchants  who  ])rovide  a  Fur 
Storage  service,  since  cleaning  is  usually  considered 
essential  before  the  Furs  are  put  away.  The  following 
information  is  contained  in  the  report. 

When  furs  are  received  for  cold  storage  without  any 
special  cleaning  contract  involved,  a  common  method  of 
renovating  them  is  to  beat  them  either  by  hand  or  by 
means  of  a  fur  beating  machine*,  thereby  removing 
the  dust  as  well  as  any  moth  larva  the  garments  may 
contain,  and  then  to  comb  the  hair. 


Cleaning  at  Customer's  Expense 


When  the  furs  are  to  be  cleaned  at  the  customer’s 
expense,  the  following  methods  are  employed  by  some 
of  our  members; 

Store  A  uses  Fuller’s  Earth  to  clean  practically  all 
its  furs,  and  recommends  it  as  being  particularly  effect¬ 
ive  for  geting  rid  of  grease.  The  article  to  be  cleaned 
is  laid  flat  on  a  table  and  spread  over  with  the  powder. 
It  is  then  folded  together,  so  as  to  leave  none  of  the 
fur  exposed  to  the  air,  and  left  to  stand  for  about  24 
hours  (or  longer,  if  it  is  exceptionally  dirty).  It  is 
then  beaten  out  by  hand  and  blown  out,  after  which 
it  is  glazed  with  plain  water.  The  garment  is  then 
beaten  again.  (Rattan  sticks  are  used  for  the  beating.) 

In  the  case  of  chinchilla,  ermine,  white  fox,  etc.,  com 
meal  slightly  moistened  with  benzine  is  used  instead 
of  the  Fuller’s  Earth. 

Store  B  cleans  its  furs  with  red  cedar  dust  damp¬ 
ened  with  gasoline  (where  no  gasoline  is  permitted,  car- 
bona  is  used).  This  cleaning  process  is  done  in  two 
ways : 


1.  Hand  Method 

The  garment  is  laid  flat  on  a  table  and  rubbed  by 
hand  until  no  dirt  or  dust  appears  to  blacken  the  saw¬ 
dust. 


glazed  by  hand  and  ironed  by  hand  with  electric  irons. 

Store  D  goes  over  the  garments  with  a  vacuum  clean¬ 
er  to  take  off  any  dust  and  loose  dirt,  then  places  them 
on  a  table,  spread  out,  brushes  them  off  with  a  damp 
brush,  sprinkles  them  with  sawdust,  and  then  juits  them 
in  a  drum,  filled  with  the  recjuisite  amount  of  saw-dust. 
Any  six)ts  remaining  after  the  drum  treatment  are  re¬ 
moved  with  gasoline. 


Three  Methods  Used 

Store  E  distinguishes  between  three  kinds  of  furs. 


1.  Flat  furs  (such  as  ermine  or  coney) 

The  garments  are  given  a  damp  salt  bath,  and  the 
fur  is  then  thoroughly  beaten  out  by  the  fur  heating 
machine. 


2.  Long  white  furs  (like  white  fox) 


These  garments  are  given  the  salt  treatment  and 
then  spread  over  with  plaster  of  Paris.  (Note:  a  com¬ 
mon  objection  to  plaster  of  Paris,  however,  is  that 
after  it  is  applied  for  cleaning,  the  fur  becomes  yellow¬ 
ish  and  has  a  hard  look.  Cornmeal  substituted  in  place 
of  the  plaster  of  Paris  brings  better  results.)  .After 
the  furs  are  dry,  they  are  thoroughly  beaten. 

3.  “Greasy"  furs  (beaver,  nutria,  and  Hudson  Seal) 

The  furs  are  given  a  hot  sand  hath  to  cut  the  grea.se 
on  the  fur.  After  this  is  thoroughly  beaten  out,  they  are 
further  cleaned  with  a  mixture  of  tetra  cloride  and 
gasoline,  in  a  proportion  of  60  to  40,  which  is  used  to 
saturate  saw  dust.  This  is  beaten  out  by  the  machine. 

In  a  discussion  with  a  fur  expert  on  the  cleaning  of 
furs,  it  was  recommended  to  us  that  benzine  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  gasoline,  whenever  the  latter  has  lieen  used, 
as  benzine  is  not  as  wearing  on  the  fur,  and  leaves  it 
softer. 


A  Study  of  Buying  Methods 

(Bibliography — Continued  from  page  76) 
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2.  Drum  Method 

Four  to  eight  garments  are  placed  in  an  oscillating 
drum*  filled  with  the  requisite  amount  of  saw-dust. 
The  drtun  is  let  run  for  the  specified  amount  of  time. 

After  the  garments  are  cleaned,  they  are  placed  on 
a  figure  and  combed  and  then  glazed.  The  following 
morning  they  are  again  beaten  and  combed. 

Store  C  cleans  its  furs  by  the  drum  method  used  by 
Store  B,  with  the  exception  that  Mahogany  saw-dust 
slightly  moistened  with  gasoline  is  employed  for  dark 
furs,  and  cornmeal  or  cornstarch  slightly  moistened 
with  gasoline  is  used  for  light  furs.  The  furs  are  then 


♦Members  who  are  interested  in  further  details  of  mechanical 
equipment  referred  to  in  this  article  should  communicate  witli 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  of  the  National  Rtail 
Dry  Goods  A.ssociation,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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FOWL'S 


Baskets,  Carriers  and  Trucks 
Fibre  Receptacles  of  all  Kinds 


Heavy  Gauge,  Hartl  Vulcanized  Fibre,  Covered 
with  Sheet  Steel  and  Metal  Covered  Bands. 
Made  in  any  size  and  e<{ui])|ied  either  with  iron. 
Fowl’s  Patent  Rubber  Tired,  ('anvas  Cushion  or 
Ball  Bearing,  Rubber  Tired  ('asters  and  Rubber 
Bumpers  if  desired. 
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Fowl’s  Shipping  llainpers  with  wood  cover  can 
be  furnished  either  with  detachable  or  perma¬ 
nent  covers.  Made  of  the  very  best  material 
obtainable  so  that  they  will  not  sway  when 
loaded  and  will  give  satisfactory  service.  They 
are  mounted  on  an  all-steel  frame  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  wood  runners  and  are  made  in 
any  size.  Also  made  without  covers  and  can  be 
fumisheil  with  casters  for  any  purpose. 

Julius  Fowl’s  products  are  nationally 
known  for  satisfactory  service 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Department  and 
Specialty  Store  Fields 
Catalogues  uptm  request 


JULIUS  FOWL,  Inc 


207  W.  iSth  Street,  New  York 

RsUblished  1888 
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Health  Work  in  Retail  Stores  Proves 
Value  in  Promoting  Efficiency 

Realization  of  the  value  of  Health  Work  in  retail 
stores  as  a  preventive  measure  and  an  insurance  against 
avoidable  loss  is  spreading  among  merchants.  This  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  presented  at  recent  conventions  of  the 
Association  and  in  articles  in  The  Bulletin.  Dr.  A. 
H.  Emmons,  2nd,  who  initiated  such  work  in  Boston 
and  has  carried  it  on  in  other  cities,  has  received  from 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Halle,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
the  following  communication  which  hears  interesting 
testimony  regarding  the  importance  of  Health  Work: 

My  clear  Dr.  Emmons: 

On  behalf  of  our  organization,  I  take  pleasure  in 
endorsing  the  movement  to  establish  a  medical  depart¬ 
ment  in  Dry  Gcxxls  Stores. 

Such  recommendations  as  you  make  in  your  b<K)k 
entitled  “Health  Control  in  Mercantile  Life”  should 
lead  more  organizations  to  see  the  importance  of  medi¬ 
cal  supervision,  as  a  result  of  which  a  higher  standard 
of  efficiency  may  be  maintained. 

The  practice  of  recjuiring  a  physical  examination  be¬ 
fore  entrance  to  our  employ  has  enabled  us  to  protect 
our  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  undesir¬ 
able  applicants,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  conducted  in  our  store,  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  in  keeping  a  high  standard  of  health  among  the 
personnel. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  H.  HALLE. 

Retailers  interested  in  further  details  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Emmons,  2nd,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  K ou  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


EXECUTIVE 

Twenty  years’  experience.  Wishes  to  make  connections 
with  a  representative  establishment  catering  to  medium  and  high 
grade  trade.  Has  made  two  changes  during  business  career. 
Is  familiar  with  all  phases  of  department  and  specialty  store 
merchandising  and  management.  Formerly  with  stores  of 
highest  reputation,  doing  a  volume  from  one  to  two  millions. 
Would  consider  a  smaller  store  offering  ultimate  personal  in¬ 
terest.  A  man  with  progressive  ideas  and  reputation  as  initia¬ 
tor  and  constructive  builder  of  volume,  profits,  prestige,  or¬ 
ganization.  Not  particular  as  to  location.  Highest  references. 

B-27-1. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Young  man  whose  experience  as  assistant  superintendent 
and  general  superintendent  with  three  large  department  stores 
includes  expense  control,  personnel,  training,  employing,  con¬ 


trol  of  all  service  divisions,  maintenance  of  building,  aad 
equipment  and  layout.  Desires  new  connection  for  satisfactory 
reason.  Under  forty;  married;  splendid  recommendation  fro# 
previous  employers.  B-27-2. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Executive  with  excellent  educational  background,  now  assist¬ 
ant  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  operations  in  largt 
store,  open  for  position  where  present  experience  and  fomm 
training  as  service  superintendent  and  controller  of  important 
stores  will  prove  valuable  for  permanent  connection.  Has  had 
personnel  and  training  responsibilities  and  has  been  engaged 
in  the  installation  of  systems.  In  present  position  has  prepared 
store  manuals  for  section  managers,  salespeople,  delivery  men, 
wrappers,  elevator  operators,  also  manual  on  .store  rules  and 
regulations  and  service  manual.  .-Kge  42;  married;  college 
graduate;  has  taught  courses  in  retail  store  training.  B-27-3. 


MEN’S  CLOTHING  BUYER 
Long  experience.  Former  connections  with  outstanding  men's 
specialty  store  and  two  large  metropolitan  department  stores 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  market  of  medium  and  high 
priced  clothing;  has  knowledge  of  the  latest  methods  of  de¬ 
partment  management  and  merchandising.  Age  40.  B-274. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Now  in  his  prime,  having  served  in  above  capacity  for  many 
years  with  one  of  America’s  most  progressive  retail  institu¬ 
tions.  Well  known  in  market ;  married ;  and  of  souiul  repu¬ 
tation.  A  keen  analyst;  thoroughly  understands  modern  mer¬ 
chandising,  sales  promotion  and  general  management.  Fami¬ 
liar  with  department  store  business  in  all  its  branches.  .Avail¬ 
able  March  1st  or  l)efore  if  desired.  B-27-S. 


BOC 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Broad  background  of  experience  in  several  large  stores  and 
in  free  lance  work.  For  several  years  made  intensive  study 
and  research  of  direct  mail  in  which  he  now  specializes.  .Also 
has  given  particular  attention  to  elimination  of  waste  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Available  at  once.  Write  for  further  information 
B-27-6. 

TEA  ROOM  MAN.\GER 

Very  cai>able  woman;  highly  trained.  Owner  of  store  where 
applicant  recently  was  employed  has  leased  to  an  outside 
concern  space  formerly  occupied  by  tea  room  and  would  like 
to  see  applicant  well  placed.  .  B-27-7. 
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SERVICE  HOW  OPEH 
10 ILJJP  SIOOES 

1927  Portfolio  Brought  Out  By 
Continental  Paper  Offers 
Wide  Choice  of  Colors 

ADDS  TO  BAG  PAPERS 

Offers  Wrapping  Paper  and 
Bags  to  Match  in 
Twenty  Patterns 

BOON  TO  SMALL  STORES 

Expect  to  Add  Many  Recruits 
to  Ranks  of  Those  Using 
Distinctive  Wrappings 

.NEW  YORK,  Jan.  i.— Another  step  toward 
placing  dep<irinient  and  dry  goods  stores 
throughout  the  country  on  terms  of  pur¬ 
chasing  e(|uality  with  the  larger  mctro- 
(lolitan  stores  is  seen  in  the  new  jxirtfolio 
of  the  Continental  Paper  and  Bag  Mills 
Corporation. 

Continental  is  the  source  of  pa|jer  supply 
for  a  number  of  the  large.st  stores  which 
have  for  years  adopted  the  use  of  a  single, 
distinctively  colored  and  printed  paper  for 
wrapping  pur|K)ses,  bags,  and  envelopes 
used  in  all  departments. 

While  buyers  of  the  size  of  Macy’s  always 
had  a  wide  choice  of  attractive  paiiers  to 
select  from,  manufacturing  conditions  have 
in  the  past  limited  the  numlK'r  of  distinctive 
pa|)ers  in  which  Continental  could  accept 
bag  orders  of  the  size  ordinarily  placed  by 
the  average  dry  goods  store. 

These  conditions  have  been  modified  and 
the  advantages  of  using  a  uniform  and  <lis- 
tinctive  wrapping  service  are  now  available 
to  even  stores  of  mcKlest  size. 

Continental  Facilities  Unique 

“Continental’s  1927  portfolio  showing  its 
line  for  department  and  specialty  stores”, 
Continental  states,  “for  the  first  time  lays 
before  the  large  or  small  store  a  really  com- 
Iilete  select  ion  of  distinctive  papers  in  which 
orders  may  be  jilaced  for  Ixith  wrapping 
paper  and  bags.  Continental’s  unique  facil¬ 
ities  as  both  a  paper  manufacturer  and  bag 
niakcr  make  this  possible. 

’Twenty  patterns  are  included,  some  of 
wlidcolorsandotherswithattractivestripes. 
Each  of  these  papers  can  be  supplied  in  rolls 
and  sheets  for  wrapping  and  also  in  standard 
Wed  bags  and  envelopes  for  all  store  uses. 
Reasons  of  economy  no  longer  oblige  a  store 
to  make  use  of  variously  colored  bags  in 
umerent  departments.” 

.  Continental  has  made  arrangements  with 
•ts  jobbers  who  supply  the  dry  goods  trade 
*0  that  eve_n_  the  buyer  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  may  obtain  distinctive  ad- 
'Wising  bags,  in  any  color  of  his  choice 


Many  of  Coimtry’s  Leading  Stores 

Now  Use  Distinctive  Wrappings 


While  the  trend  is  toward  better  wrap¬ 
ping  in  all  classes  of  retail  stores,  it  is  most 
noticeable  among  department  and  drygoods 
stores  and  specialty, shops. 

Operating  under  keenly  competitive  con¬ 
ditions,  usually  on  a  small  margin  of  jirofit, 
the  managing  executives  of  these  stores  are 
noted  for  close  buying.  But  as  a  class  they 
are  highly  etificient  buyers,  who  know  that 
from  a  cost  standpoint  t  he  difference  liet  ween 
commonplace  and  distinctive  wrapping  is 
insignificant,  while  from  a  merchandising 
standpoint  it  is  decidedly  important. 

The  more  comj)etition  there  is  in  a  city, 
the  more  one  finds  the  progressive  store 
using  its  wrapping  service  as  a  competitive 
wcafion,  contributing  its  share  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  prestige  and  goo<l  will  among  the 
store’s  clientele. 

The  uniform  use  throughout  the  store  of 
a  single  type  of  paper,  even  if  it  fie  of  only 
ordinarj'  appearance,  is  to  lie  preferred  to 


the  employment  of  a  medley  of  variously 
colored  jiaper  and  bags.  Likewise,  the  use 
of  a  paper  or  bag  imprinted  with  the  store’s 
advertising  is  preferable  to  the  plain;  but 
the  full  (lossibilities  of  paper  have  not  lieen 
realized  until  a  store  adopts  a  single,  dis¬ 
tinctively  colored  paper,  using  it  Iwth  for 
wrapping,  for  bags  and  envelopes  of  all 
tyjies.  and  prints  the  store  advertisement 
on  every  jiarcel. 

This  is  known  as  a  uniform,  distinctive, 
printed,  wrapping  service. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  paper  which  is  at¬ 
tractive  lends  an  extra  touch  of  quality  to 
the  merchandise  it  carries.  The  use  of  a 
single,  distinctive  paper  throughout  a  store 
help  to  give  that  store  the  individuality 
which  good  merchants  always  strive  for. 

Moreover  when  the  paper  is  imprinted 
with  an  attractive  design,  every  jiarcel 
becomes  an  advertisement  not  only  to  the 
customer  into  whose  home  it  goes,  but  to 
all  who  may  see  it  on  its  way  there. 


OUR  1927 
PORTFOLIO 

Featuring  a  Continental 
Wrapping  Service  for  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores. 

11x17  inches  in  size,  showing 
twenty  distinctive  papers,  and  our 
new  and  original  designs  in  one 
and  two  colors  for  advertising  on 
your  wrapping  paper,  bags  and 
envelopes. 

Shows  also  the  actual  bags  and 
envelopes,  in  various  sizes,  made 
from  selected  distinctive  papers 
and  printed  with  attractive  de¬ 
signs  suitable  for  advertising  your 
store. 

As  both  a  leading  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  and  bag  maker.  Conti¬ 
nental’s  position  is  unique.  Con¬ 
tinental  is  the  best  equipped  to 
serve  the  store  desiring  a  uniform 
wrapping  service— paper  and  bags 
to  match— at  a  price  it  can  afiford. 


Continental  Paper  Mills  Corporation 


Make  a  note  to  ask 
your  paper  wholesaler 
to  show  you  the  new 
Continental  Portfolio. 


Foremost  Specialists  in  Wrapping  Paper  artd  Bags 
Executive  Offices:  100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
1 1  Mills  •  28  Branches  •  3  Printing  Plants— and  Experience 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


U/^UR  stocks  have  moved  faster;  and  as  we  have 
done  business  in  each  department  in  less  space, 
the  volume  per  square  foot  has  been  larger  than  under 
the  old  method.” 

So  wrote  F.  T.  Woodhull,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  after  a  brief 
experience  with  an  installation  of  New  Way  equipment  a 
few  years  ago. 

Swift-moving  stocks  mean  better  turnover  of  capital, 
less  mark-downs,  and  more  profit  from  each  dollar  in¬ 
vested.  That,  after  all,  is  the  big  aim  behind  real  mer¬ 
chandising — the  fundamental  principle  of  better  profits. 

This  experience  of  Mr.  Woodhull  is  a  rule  rather  than  an 
exception.  Hundreds  of  merchants  of  varying  size  volun¬ 
teer  similar  experiences. 

— Some  tell  us  they  have  doubled  their  Notion 
business. 

— Some  report  40  to  50  percent  ^ains  in  Toilet 
Goods. 

— Others  have  made  a  great  increase  in  their 
volume  for  all  departments. 

— Most  of  them  enthuse  over  the  fact  that  this 
extra  volume  is  had  with  little  or  no  increase 
in  their  overhead. 

When  this  accomplishment  is  so  general — so  universal 
— ^it  is  not  a  question  of  the  cost  of  a  New  Way  installation, 
but  rather  a  question  of  the  high  cost  of  doing  without. 

There’s  a  welt  posted  New  Way  representative  in  every 
community.  Shall  we  have  him  call  for  a  more  intimate 
discussion— or  would  you  prefer  more  information  and 
facts  by  mailf  A  request  for  either  involves  no  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

W  o  r  t  d  *  s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Store  Furniture 

FACTORIES:  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  —  Portland,  Oregon  —  Baltimore,  Maryland  —  New  York,  New  York 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


